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GORDON BROWNE, R.1. 


TAKING TOLL ON A DUTCH CANAL. 





DRIFTWOOD. 


BY MARY E. PALGRAVE, 


“WILL THE PLACE HAVE TO BE sop?” 


CHAPTER III.—A REVELATION. 


‘TWO days after Squire Graham’s funeral 
John Hepburn was riding home from the 


market at Ripon. His nearest way did 
not lie through Cheesethorpe, but he had made 
a circuit by the village in order that he might 
take a look at the newly made grave. He 
could see it without dismounting over the low 
wall of the churchyard. There it was, a heap 
of yellow-brown earth, looking crude and con- 
Spicuous among its grassy surroundings ; but 


loving hands—he could easily guess whose— 
had stuck a border of evergreen sprays all 
round it and laid a fresh wreath of white 
anemones on its top. 

John took a long, grave look at it all, and 
had just set his horse in motion again when he 
heard himself hailed by a voice behind him. 
Looking round, he saw the old Vicar advancing 
towards him along the village street. 

‘‘Ah, Hepburn,” he called out, as soon as 
he got within earshot, ‘‘‘in cwlo quies’’’—at 
least I am sure I hope it is so with our friend 
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yonder, for he’s left a pretty mess behind him on 
earth. Poor Bat Graham’s well out of it all, and 
may God rest his soul! It’s little sleep he must 
have had of nights lately, I’ve been thinking ; 
but he had a tough skin and not much imagi- 
nation, so perhaps he did not look ahead as 
some folks might have done, or trouble himself 
about those who were tocome after. I suppose 
you have heard of the state in which his affairs 
are left, eh?” 

The Vicar had by this time reached the 
churchyard wall, and was leaning upon it, 
wiping his face—for he was stout, and the 
effort to catch up Hepburn had made him hot 
—and peering up at the young man on horse- 
back with his shrewd, humorous eye. Mr. 
Howson was a clergyman of the old-fashioned 
sort, who took life easily and enjoyed without 
scruple whatever harmless pleasures a limited 
income and a lonely life did not put beyond his 
reach. He had been an intimate companion of 
the late Squire, and was responsible for a good 
deal of the spoiling of Maidie, whom all the 
village had combined to spoil. She had had 
the run of the Vicarage from her babyhood, 
and had been petted and flattered by the old 
bachelor there and treated as a plaything and 
a child when the simplicity and unconsciousness 
of childhood were things, with her, of the past. 
Hepburn, with all his doubts and difficulties — 
perhaps all the more because of them—had a 
high standard of what a clergyman should be, 
and the Vicar of Cheesethorpe did not come up 
to that standard. His easy geniality vexed 
the young man’s soul and irritated his nerves, 
whenever he came in contact with it. The 
tone of the speech just uttered jarred upon him. 

‘*No, I have not heard,” he answered curtly. 

The Vicar faced about, and set his back 
against the wall. 

‘* Well, I'll tell you then,” he began. ‘‘In 
the first place, there’s no will to be found 
anywhere. Lockwood knows there was one, but 
it’s either been lost or destroyed. And maybe 
it’s no loss, for from what I can gather Bat 
Graham had nothing to leave but debts, and of 
them there are plenty. His mother was a 
careful soul, and looked after things well for 
him while he was under age, so that he got a 
fair start and had a good income to begin with. 
But it’s all gone, who knows where? And 
there’s a heavy mortgage on the estate, and 
everything’s in arrears, and not a penny laid 
by for those poor young things. It’s all very 
well for the lad—for a boy it don’t so much 
matter, he can fend for himself—but to think 
of that pretty little maid of ours left without a 
sixpence! Who knows what’s to become of 
her ? She’s no more fit to be a governess than 
Iam. If I were only ten years younger and 
less of a pauper I’d marry her myself to-morrow, 
to ensure her a home and some one to look 
after her ?” 

‘*Do you mean to say things are as bad as 
that?” asked Hepburn hoarsely. ‘‘ Will the 
place have to be sold?” 

**Sold? Yes; every acre of it, and as soon 
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as possible, too. Lockwood says it must be 
put in the market at once.” 

‘*Why, there have been Grahams of the 
Wyke ever since the Commonwealth, and— and 
she has always been so proud of her home. 
How will she bear it ?”” Hepburn was speaking 
half to himself, with a face full of consterna- 
tion. 

Mr. Howson’s eyes twinkled. ‘* Well, you 
had best try and comfort her,” he said, with 
a grin. ‘‘Here’s good luck to you, my lad, 
and may you succeed better than I did. | 
posted up there last night, the moment | 
heard the news, to try and cheer her up, but 
there was no getting in a word. She seemed 
to be convinced that young Noll or Lockwood 
himself had made away with the will, and that 
all would be right again if only it were forth- 
coming ; and she stormed at us both like a 
little fury! I never saw her look so hand- 
some! But perhaps it’s as well for my comfort 
that I’m past the marrying age after all! Yow 
are young yet, Hepburn, and have got time and 
wind to spare for the taming of the shrew. And 
she’d be a wife to be proud of, with her good 
looks and her queenly ways, when once you 
had got the whip hand of her.” 

But Hepburn, with an abrupt ‘‘ Good evening 
to you, sir,” had put his horse in motion, and 
was already out of hearing of the parson’s 
remarks. His mind was in a ferment over this 
startling news, and his one longing was to get 
sight and speech of Maidie. On reaching the 


turning where the road up to the Wyke parted 


from that which would take him to his home, 
he checked his horse and pondered awhile. 
Should he go there straight away, or wait till 
the evening ? Which time would give him the 
best chance of catching Marjory alone? On 
the whole, he felt the later hour would serve 
his purpose best ; so, with a sigh of impatience, 
he turned Brown Jack’s head in the direction 
of Pether Grange and rode away. 

The evening glow was fading when John 
Hepburn crossed the meadows and walked up 
the road towards the Wyke. To his left were 
fields deep in the rich thick meadow grass 
which seems to be nowhere so fine as in York- 
shire. It was all glowing, in the fading light, 
with rich mysterious colour. To his right lay a 
stretch of picturesque broken ground, sloping 
downwards to the valley. Its ridges and 
hollows were carpeted with gorse and bracken 
and dotted over with grand old thorn-bushes 
and little copses of oak and mountain-ash. 
Down in the ‘“‘wyke” the stream tinkled and 
gurgled ; through the twilight stillness its voice 
rose faintly to the heights above. The valley 
below, which the westering sun quitted early, 
was shrouded in dewy gloom; but at two 
points in its misty depths a glimmering silver 
patch showed where the fish-ponds lay, making 
a pair of eyes of brightness in the surrounding 
dusk. The embanking and expanding of the 
stream, to form these fish-ponds, had been one 
of the clever and industrious enterprises of the 
late Squire’s father. Farther up the slope 
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stood the house, with the sheltering crest of 
beechwood spread like wings behind it. The 
building itself was almost indistinguishable in 
the soft dusk, but a thin thread of smoke, 
rising against the still luminous west sky, and 
friendly glimmers of light from some of its 
windows, marked its whereabouts. It would 
soon be more visible, for when John Hepburn 
halted to look around him, and faced about to 
let his eye take in the distant parts of the 
prospect, he was confronted by a great full 
moon, slowly rising out of the ‘‘ earth-born 
clouds” fringing the eastern horizon. 

It was, in truth, an exquisite spot—a corner 
of God’s earth which those who had been born 
and bred in it might well be proud to call 
home. Hepburn’s heart ached at the thought 
that one who loved it intensely and who had 
never known any other home was to see it all 
swept away from her through the faults and 
shortcomings of others. 

He walked or. slowly towards the house. To 
pay a formal call and be shown ceremoniously 
into the presence of Marjory and her brother 
was far from his intention or his wish. What 
he hoped was that he might happen upon 
Maidie, feeding the chickens or the calves or 
wandering about the farmyard with no definite 
purpose, as he had so often happened upon her 
before. He felt somehow as if, could he but take 
her at unawares, she might be more disposed 
to listen to what he had got to say. 

Fortune favoured him beyond his expecta- 
tions. He was yet at some little distance from 


the house when his ear caught the sound of 
steps, now rustling in the grass, now lightly 
clattering on the stones of a bowery, tree- 
smothered lane leading up from the valley 


below. Presently out of the shadows came 
Maidie, a fishing-rod in her hand, and a couple 
of silver-sided trout dangling as trophies of her 
skill. Her face looked pale in the dim light 
and her great dark eyes yet darker than usual ; 
but the tears were gone and something of her 
own fitful smile was visible. She was more 
like the vivid, imperious Maidie he was accus- 
tomed to see. 

She gave a visible start as he moved forward 
to meet her. ‘‘Oh, John,” she exclaimed, 
“how you startled me! I couldn’t think what 
that black object was standing so still under 
the tree. Have you come to see Oliver? He 
is indoors.” There was no trace of embarrass- 
ment, nothing but frank friendliness, in the 
girl’s tones. 

‘*No, I came to see you, Marjory,” John 
answered. He was never a man of many 
words, and shyness or deep feeling rendered 
him briefer than ever. Both were at work in 
him now. 

“That was kind of you. But, do you know, 
John, I’m afraid I can’t ask you in. I expect 
you have heard our bad news, and you can 
fancy Oliver doesn’t take it very kindly—and 
I think I must spare him seeing anybody till 
he’s got rather more used to it. You won't 
take it amiss, now will you?” 


‘‘ Need you ask?” said Hepburn reproach- 
fully. ‘All I wanted was a few minutes’ 
talk with you. We can have it just as well 
out here, if you will.” Something in his voice 
made Maidie begin to feel shy. She didn’t 
want John Hepburn to say—/¢hat just now. 
‘“*See,” she cried, by way of a diversion, 
holding up her string of fish, ‘‘haven’t I 
been industrious? We've got no money left, 
you know, so I thought I| had better bestir 
myself and provide a supper which didn’t 
cost anything, and I shall do the same to-mor- 
row and every day while we are here. It’s as 
well to begin living like the birds of the air at 
once, isn’t it? Oliver does nothing but sit by 
the fire and look black. I suppose he expects 
the ravens to feed him! Sally Lunn has cried 
herself silly, so there’s only me to keep up 
our a 

“Is it really true, then, what Parson told 
me to-day, that—that there is nothing left for 
you and Graham ?” 

John Hepburn broke in almost roughly on the 
girl’s chatter. It was such an appalling outlook 
—to be left with no money! Maidie’s trifling 
seemed to him provokingly beside the mark. 

‘Yes, only too true. Daddy’s will has got 
lost, and so everything, they say, is to be sold. 
And Mr. Lockwood declares that all the money 
the place fetches will be wanted for debts and 
things, and there won't be a sixpence left for us. 
It’s too ridiculous! I suppose I ought to cry 
about it, but at present I can only laugh.” 
Maidie did laugh—her careless, musical laugh— 
though her lips quivered. She had certainly 
changed her attitude from that described by 
the Vicar ; but Maidie did change her attitudes, 
as rapidly as any weathercock, so this veering 
round of hers was not specially perplexing. 

‘*T have only just heard of it,” said Hepburn. 
‘*T should have come—to see But what 
are you going to do?” It was easier to ask 
questions than to offer the sympathy which, at 
the minute, did not seem expected or desired. 
‘* Shall you—shan’t you stay in these parts ?” 

‘* Stay in this out-of-the-way hole?” Maidie 
laughed outright. ‘‘No, indeed! We are 
going to tramp to London, Noll and I, like 
Dick Whittington, to make our fortunes. 
London’s the place for making fortunes, you 
know!” 

John Hepburn felt cold and sick. Did she 
realise in the least what it meant, this going 
away, that she could talk so lightly of it? 
True, she had had a night and a day in which 
to face it all and get accustomed to it, while to 
him it was yet in its horrible naked newness. 
But even if she did not grieve over it for herself, 
as he would have expected her to do, surely, 
if she had the least notion of what it meant 
to him, or the least care about it, she could 
not talk of it in this jaunty way ? 

‘*London’s a place where people starve—I 
know “hat,” he said, with the roughness of 
strong pain. ‘‘ And what in the world can you 
do to make a living? ” 

‘*Oh—more than you think for,’ 


’ 


answered 
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Maidie, tossing her head. ‘‘I’m well aware, 
without being told, that I’m an ignorant girl, 
who has never had any education; but still 
I've picked up an—accomplishment or two 
that perhaps you never guessed at, Master 
John!” 

‘* Accomplishments ? That means playing 
the piano, and fal-lals of that sort, doesn’t it ?” 
asked simple John. ‘‘ People need to be a long 


IT’S AS WELL TO BEGIN LIVING LIKE THE BIRDS OF THE AIR AT ONCE, ISN’T IT? 


sight better players than you are, Maidie, and 
to have worked a deal harder at their trade, 
to make a living ‘hat way—you may take my 
word for it.” 

Maidie once more tossed her head, and the 
colour flooded into her cheeks at this blunt 
speech. If Hepburn had a cause of his own to 
plead, he was not skilful in preparing the way for 
a favourable hearing. ‘‘ Dear me, John, I didn’t 
know that you set up for a judge of the fine 
arts,” she said sharply. 


‘“No more I do. What does a working 
farmer know about paintings and music? I've 
been talking about what I’ve no right to have 
an opinion upon. You must forgive me, 
Maidie.” 

Hepburn spoke with a sort of proud humility 
which, in spite of herself, impressed his com- 
panion and mollified her resentment. ‘Oh, | 
expect you know as much about them as most 
people one meets,” she 
said encouragingly ; 
‘fonly you never think 
enough of yourself, you 
know, John. But what 
Z can do doesn’t come 
under the head of the 
Fine Arts—at least, I’m 
afraid not !—so perhaps 
you won’t think it need- 
ful to judge it quite so 
severely. Come now, 
don’t you wonder what 
itis?” 

“T do,” returned 
John, with his accus- 
tomed brevity. The 
pair had by this time 
reached the top of the 
hill, and were close to 
the house and the farm 
buildings. The moon 
had shaken herself free 
of clouds and_ shone 
broadly down upon 
them. The light showed 
Hepburn’s face looking 
fully as mystified as 
Maidie wished it to be. 
She laughed gleefully 
and made a _ little 
pirouette on her toes. 
‘*Bah! How hard these 
pebbles are,” she cried. 
‘Well, do you go into 
the barn, John, and wait 
for me, and [’ll show 
you something !” 

Marjory darted from 
him and disappeared 
indoors, and in another 
minute he saw a light 
shine forth from an 
upper window, which he 
knew was that of her 
bedroom. There was 
nothing for it but to do 
as he was bid ; so with a puzzled, irritated con- 
sciousness that his own errand was getting no 
forwarder, and that he was probably being 
made the victim of some ‘ fooling” or other, 
he went across to the big barn, entered it, and 
sat down on the hay. 

He had some little time to wait, but at length 
a noise without caught his ear—a clinking of 
iron upon stones—and across the stream of 
moonlight, which flooded in through the great 
open doors, Maidie came, casting a slim black 
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shadow before her across the floor. She was 
shuffling along upon pattens, but as soon as 
she had reached the smooth flooring of the barn 
she stopped, gave a couple of exultant kicks, 
which sent her clumsy foot-gear flying, and 
stood before Hepburn with her slender feet 
clothed in slippers that were white and shimmer- 
ing and altogether marvellous. At least, 
marvellous they seemed to Hepburn, who had 
never in his life before beheld white satin 
dancing shoes. Maidie looked down at her 
feet, with her head on one side, then up at 
Hepburn with a saucy air, as if challenging 
him to criticise her shoes; but she did not 
speak. 

She had come in with a dark cloak about 
her and with something carried carefully upon 
her arm. With a quick movement she flung 
aside the dark covering, and revealed herself 
clad in a loose dress of some white and shim- 
mering material, which flowed down from her 
supple shoulders in sinuous ripples that made 
Hepburn think of foam or of the spray of a 
waterfall. Her arms were bare, and sparkling 
bracelets glistened on them. The old black 
cloak, which had fallen where she flung it, lay 
trailing partly on the floor, partly over the 
trusses of hay which were piled up like a 
rampart on either side the open space. It 
looked like a forsaken chrysalis from which a 
radiant butterfly had lately burst. 

With another quick turn of her arms, Maidie 
seized and twisted and shook the treasure 
which she had carried under her cloak; and lo, 


fold upon fold of something as soft and dia-— 
phanous as her dress, and of a green so vivid 
that it showed its tint even in the pale moon- 
light, shook itself out and fell like a cloud 
about her. 

All this without a word spoken or another 


look in Hepburn’s direction. The girl might 
have been a ghost performing its réd/e before 
an awed and bewildered spectator, but for 
the sound—which now and then reached his 
straining ears-—of her light quick breathing, 
and the tap of her shoe heels on the floor. 

Her preparations finished, Maidie turned and 
advanced with a gliding, swaying motion, very 
unlike her usual vigorous steps, into the 
middle of the moonlighted space. There she 
paused. Her face was towards her spectator, 
but her eyes seemed to look over and beyond 
him, and she might have been a being carved 
in marble, so blank and expressionless did her 
gaze become. She stood as still and motionless 
as a statue—there in the centre of the moonlit 
Space —with her arms dropped at her sides and 
the green draperies clouding round her feet. 
Her slender black shadow, motionless as its 
Owner, fell across the floor almost to where 
Hepburn was standing, in the dusky background 
Where the moonlight could not come. As for 
him, he held his breath, daring neither to 
speak nor stir, while he felt his nerves tingle 
and his heart throb with the tension laid upon 
them. Only the rustling of bats’ wings, as they 
flapped among the rafters in the velvety gloom 


overhead, and the thud of the hoofs of cattle, 
trampling in the stalls near by, broke the intense 
stillness reigning over everything. 

Suddenly Maidie’s face changed. She shook 
back her hair and cast a quick glance upwards — 
a glance so vivid and eager that it sent the blood 
pulsing to John Hepburn’s heart. Then the 
impetus of movement seemed, as it were, to 
thrill downwards, and all her lithe members 
woke to life. She flung up her arms into the 
air ; the green scarf rose like a wavering cloud 
around her, about her, above her head ; her white 
satin toes pointed themselves, they leaped and 
sprang, and with a graceful forward motion that 
sent her shimmering folds streaming out against 
the moonlight, Maidie began to dance. 

It would not be easy to describe the impres- 
sion which this spectacle, so suddenly flashed 
upon his sight, had upon its solitary beholder, 
John Hepburn. When Marjory made her 
entrance into the barn, shuffling upon her 
pattens, he had risen to his feet and advanced 
a step or two towards her. His impulse and 
wish were to speak to her. During the pause 
of her absence his heart had grown hot within 
him, and he could scarcely keep back the tide 
of words which rose to his lips. But there 
was something about her appearance and 
manner, upon her entrance into the barn, which 
made him instinctively feel that the moment to 
speak had not yet come. He choked back his 
words and halted to watchher. Thechrysalis- 
like transformation which took place upon the 
flinging off of her black cloak and appearing 
in her shining whiteness struck him with a 
shock of blank surprise ; and his wonderment 
grew and grew as his eyes followed her move- 
ments and saw her graceful undulations 
beginning. 

When the dance had fairly started he followed 
it with his eyes as if it were a matter of life and 
death to him not to lose a single movement. 
Once he started forward, as if to stop the dancer, 
then checked himself and drew back farther into 
the shadows, thrusting his hands deeper into 
his pockets and grinding his boot heel into the 
floor. 

Perhaps few men as well educated as John 
Hepburn had led a more secluded life. His 
small group of friends—old Sedberghians now 
hard at work in various professions—though all 
clever and rising men, did not belong to families 
of high social standing ; and on John’s rare visits 
to them he had only seen family life of a very 
simple type. He had never seen Maidie Graham 
dressed in white, or with bare arms, since her 
days of baby frocks; he had never been to a ball in 
his life, far less witnessed any performance of the 
nature of ‘‘ skirt-dancing.” Dancing Dervishes 
were the only human beings within his ken who 
were given to performing after this kind, all by 
themselves and with strange pirouettes and 
gyrations—and them he had only come across 
in books of travel, and it had never occurred to 
him that they were anything but an extinct 
variety. To see a modern English young lady 
—and that one Maidie Graham—whirling, 
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gliding, bending to and fro, waving that green 
scarf now on this side of her, now on that, and 
now over her head, on purpose to be looked at, 
was a sight so inconceivably strange to him, so 
unexpected and unlikely, that he found himself 
pinching his own fingers and gripping at the 
hay behind him, to make sure that he was not 
in a dream. 

Very possibly, to the eyes of a London 
‘‘ professional,” Maidie’s performance would 
have seemed poor and imperfect enough ; and 
the fact that the dance was partly her own con- 
ception, and had a wild untaught grace about 
it learnt in Nature’s school alone, would have 
put it hors concours in the estimation of those 
accustomed to the London stage. But to John 
Hepburn it came as a revelation ; as something 
utterly strange in his experience, both of 
Marjory Graham and of life in general,—some- 
thing about which he had no standard enabling 
him to pass a judgment. 

It was not only Hepburn’s experience, but 
his moral sense, that was bewildered and 
shocked. Although neither he nor the little 
dancer herself knew into what a_ perilous 
position this wild fancy might carry her; still, 
any sort of ‘‘ showing off” was utterly detestable 
to him; and girls, he considered, should be 
above all things quiet and restrained in every 
look and gesture. There was in his nature 
a broad strand of reserve and strictness, and a 
strong instinct of distrust of all merely sensuous 
beauty. 

Yet, for all this sternness and self-repression, 
there lay deep down in his sensitive nature an 
intense love for all things beautiful and a power 
of keen enjoyment of them. These instincts 
stirred in him now, as he stood there watching 
Maidie, giving him a thrill of strange delight in 
the sight of that beautiful creature, swaying and 
gliding before him. 

There came to him also a sudden impression 
that he had never hitherto realised one half of 
the beauty and charm of the girl who had been 
the centre of his thoughts and hopes since she 
was seven years old. It seemed as if, till now, 
he had never really known her; and oh, had he 
ever really loved her before this moment ? 

So he felt for one brief interval ; but then the 
tide turned and the balance of his mind swung 
back to its habitual level. What a traitor to 
his own heart had he just been. How false to 
the standard towards which he had for years 
been struggling. And how untrue, too, to what 
Maidie really needed. Since ‘hese were her 
real tastes, and she had shown herself to have 
such lawless, unmaidenly instincts, his part must 
be to strengthen her against her lower self, to 
lead her to see things in their true light and to 
realise that these were not the paths for a right- 
minded maiden to tread. He must try and 
make her see that (supposing such an achieve- 
ment were possible, which he stoutly denied) 
there was no sort of a necessity laid upon her 
to earn her own living by that or any other 
means, for was there not a home all ready for 
her. and a love which asked for nothing but 


the leave and the right to care for and protect 
her in all ways that human love can care and 
protect ? 

So the passing gust of admiration died away 
from John Hepburn’s heart, but the love re- 
mained ; a love so deep and pitiful that it could 
‘rejoice against judgment”; so faithful and 
enduring that no waitings and wanderings could 
wear it out. A love like that, utterly unsought 
and undeserved, is the means whereby our 
Heavenly Father seeks and saves some unstable 
souls. 


CHAPTER IV.—MAIDIE’S TASTE IN HUSBANDS. 


VERYONE knows, by experience, how im- 
possible it is to keep count of time when 
our senses are busy receiving vivid im- 
pressions. A minute seems an age. There is 
‘‘time no longer.” We catch a_ glimpse 
through our own consciousness, of what the 
Apostle meant when he spoke of ‘‘ a thousand 
years ” being, in the Lord’s sight, ‘‘ as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years.” 

John Hepburn could never have told how 
long it was that he stood there in the barn, 
that moonlight evening, watching Maidie Gra- 
ham dance. It seemed to him a matter of 
hours, but in all probability it was not more 
than ten minutes, at the most, that the girl 
spent in threading the mazes of her intricate 
dance, with its accompaniments of floating 
scarf and broken snatches of song. Her move- 
ments grew gradually slower, her twists and 
turns less flashing, and at last, with a final 
flourish of her graceful arms, and a curtsey, in 
Hepburn’s direction, of mock respect, she glided 
across her mimic stage and threw herself 
down, with a laugh of mingled weariness and 
triumph, on the trusses of hay. 

There was a pause of some minutes’ duration. 

It was plain enough what Maidie was waiting 
for. No prima donna, pausing on the stage at 
the close of her chief song, with her feet towards 
the wings and her face towards her audience, 
ever looked more proudly expectant than she. 
_ Hepburn at last crossed the floor, striding, 
in his heavy boots, over the space which her 
satin-shod feet had just been treading so airily, 
and approached her, still in silence. Maidie 
was lying back on the hay, with her arms 
under her head. The green scarf lay trailing 
its length across the floor, and one end of it 
travelled up the girl’s knees and was caught 
round her waist. With its long sinuous loops 
and folds it looked not unlike a snake—at 
least so it seemed to Hepburn’s excited fancy. 
He had a horror of such creatures, and shivered 
at the resemblance, fanciful though it was. 

The girl at length turned her head, when still 
no word came, and looked saucily up in her 
spectator’s face. 

‘*Well?” she questioned, rather sharply. 
** Have you gone dumb with admiration, John, 
or-—what is the matter ? ” 

**T don’t —You—you can’t earn your living 
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with that, Maidie,” John said sternly. ‘‘It is 
not to be thought of.” 

He wanted, above all things, to speak 
gently, but even to himself his voice sounded 
harsh and rough. The conviction that the 
performance he had just been witnessing was, 
in itself, graceful and beautiful, was struggling 
within him with his moral sense, which alto- 
gether condemned it. He could not praise ; 
he could not bear to blame. It was hard 
indeed to know what to say. 

Maidie nestled on the hay with a movement 
of petulant displeasure. 

**You are just like Oliver,” she said. ‘If 
he dislikes a thing, or doesn’t approve of it, he 
takes precious good care that you know it ; but 
if he admires it, he wouldn’t let you see it for the 
world. And you do admire my dancing, John 
Hepburn—you snow you do. But you stolid 
Yorkshiremen are all just alike. You'd rather 
bite your tongue off than let it say a civil 
word !” 

There was no answer for a minute. Then 
Hepburn spoke, in a low voice, hoarse with 
intensity of feeling. 

“Well, Marjory, if Yorkshire tongues are 
slow, Yorkshire hearts are true, they say. 
And mine is true, as I believe; and it’s all 
yours, Maidie. Why should you have these 
wild notions about earning your living? I’ve 
got but a poor home to offer you, I know; but, 
such as it is, every stick and stone of it is 
yours, if you will have it. And if you will only 
give me the right to work for you and take 
care of you, Maidie, you shall have the very 
best that I can get and do. I will keep you as 
safe as—as a man ever kept his wife; and I 
will try my hardest to make you happy. I 
think you know what sort of fellow I am— 
you know the worst of me and the best of me. 
You wouldn’t be choosing in the dark, Maidie. 
Couldn’t you promise to be my wife ?” 

Maidie sat upright on the straw. She pulled 
the green scarf towards her and began to 
smooth it and fold it up. The occupation took 
off some of her embarrassment; for she was 
half awed, and a little touched, and almost 
frightened. In her day-dreams she had often 
looked forward to having a proposal made her, 
and had fancied what it would be like ; but it 
was to be a much more flattering and less solemn 
affair than ¢hzs ; and certainly she had never 
pictured John Hepburn as the other actor in 
the scene! In her visions it was always a 
gentleman like those in the prints in the 
‘‘ Graphic ”—tall and elegant, with a beautiful 
black coat on, and a white tie, and with an 
odour (no doubt) of scent about him—who 
knelt on one knee in a conservatory, full of 
palms and white arums, and said 

To be kept ‘‘ safe” on a narrow income, and 
to know exactly what to expect in and from 
your husband, were by no means attractions 
in Maidie’s eyes. Things new and strange, 
London and the Great Unknown, were much 
too near her grasp, and too likely soon to be 
enjoyed, to be put aside for a dull, humdrum 


life at Pether Grange. So Maidie folded her 
scarf, and kept her head bent down, and wished 
John Hepburn would go away. 

‘*Won’t you think of what I've said, 
Maidie?” he asked, as no answer came. 
‘* Think about it till to-morrow, or—or longer 
if you like, and give me an answer when you've 
made up your mind.” 

‘Oh, John, please don’t keep me,” Maidie 
cried. She scrambled to her feet, in nervous 
haste, and turned to depart. ‘‘ I must be going 
in; they'll wonder what in the world has be- 
come of me. It must be ever so late.” 

‘*No, it isn’t,” said Hepburn, in his blunt 
way. ‘‘Stop a minute, Maidie. Tell me at 
least that you heard what I said.” 

The touch of authority in his tone instantly 
changed his companion’s mood. 

‘** Oh yes, I heard,” she said, drawing herself 
up and looking defiant. ‘‘ But, look here, 
John—to put it quite plainly—I think, do you 
know, that I want something rather unknown 
in my—well, my Ausband, if you will! I dike 
surprises, do yousee? They make life exciting. 
And I want to have some excitement while I am 
still young. I’ve had oh such a dull life all these 
years! And when I marry I want my husband 
to be—well, as beautiful as they make them, 
and to take me to parties, and give me a good 
time, and help me to enjoy life. That’s the 
sort of husband I mean to have some day— if 
you really want to know, John, as I suppose 
youdo! I know it’s very silly of me, but I can’t 
help it; I was never taught to be sensible, you 
see!” Maidie laughed as she moved on to 
where her cloak was lying across the hay. 
‘*Get me my pattens, will you, John?” she 
said, with an effort after greater carelessness 
than she felt. ‘‘I am afraid they have buried 
themselves rather deep.” She flung the cloak 
about her, hiding all her white draperies, like 
Cinderella returning from the ball. 

Hepburn found the pattens and brought 
them to her. 

‘* Maidie,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ I’m better 
worth having than those smart London men 
you fancy ; though I know it sounds a queer 
thing to say of one’s self. But it’s ¢rue.” 

There was again that touch of proud humility 
in Hepburn’s face and voice which impressed 
Maidie in spite of herself. He was not a man 
to be despised, for all his rough exterior and 
countrified manners! And then he knelt down 
at her feet, to put on her pattens for her, in just 
the attitude which the curled darling of her 
dreams was to take when he laid his hand and 
heart at her disposal. Maidie looked down at 
his rough brown head and broad shoulders 
with a stirring of mingled feelings that made 
her vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘Thank you, John,” she said humbly, when 
he rose, shaking back the thick red-brown lock 
that hung over his forehead with a gesture 
very familiar to her. 

He took her hand. ‘‘ Maidie,” he said, ‘‘ if 
you are really going away, maybe we shan’t 
meet again for years, perhaps never. You will 
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forget all about me, very likely; but, if you 
don’t, there’s just one thing I want you, if you 
will, to bear in mind. I’m not speaking now 
as one who wants to make you his wife —that 
may or may not come to pass —but as one who 
cares more for your happiness and welfare than 
for all the rest of the world put together. 
Will you promise me one thing—that if you are 
ever in need of help, or if there is any difficulty 
or trouble in which I can be of the smallest 
service to you, you will send for me—if it were 
to the world’s end? I shall be always here-— 
that is, so long as I live—and always your 
faithful servant. You do promise, Marjory 
Graham ?” 

** Yes, John, I promise,” whispered Maidie. 

And then he turned away and left her, and 
she stumbled off, on her pattens, to the house, 
with her eyes full of tears. 


CHAPTER V.—SCHEMES FOR THE FUTURE. 


T was one of Maidie Graham’s characteristics 
to have no sense of time. She was en- 
tirely lacking in the virtue of punctuality. 

She never knew how long things would take 
her to do, or remembered the hours for meals, 
unless she happened to be hungry. Still, when 
she emerged again from the barn that evening, 
and crossed the court towards the house, it did 
occur, even to her erratic senses, that Oliver 
must have been waiting supper a very long time. 
She darted up to her room with stealthy quick- 
ness, left her white attire in a heap on the 
floor, and flew downstairs again, in her 
ordinary dress, in less time than would have 
seemed possible to one unacquainted with Mar- 
jory’s ways. She looked just the usual Maidie 
when she appeared in the kitchen, save that 
her hair—always more or less in confusion— 
hung in a tangle, on which the lamplight 
fastened lovingly, half-way down her back, 
that her eyes and cheeks were a little more 
brilliant than commonly, and that her breath 
was coming in quick pants. 

She knew where she should be sure to find 
Oliver. The kitchen and old Sally seemed the 
only place and person who were unchanged 
and as heretofore in this time of disquietude and 
upsetting. The kitchen hearth and Sally’s lap 
had been the young Grahams’ haven of refuge in 
all their baby troubles ; and, as they grew older, 
they had kept up the habit of going to her 
whenever anything ailed them. The old in- 
stinct drew them in the same direction now. 
The bright fire brought a sense of comfort ; and 
in its precincts there were pleasant common- 
place everyday things going on, in their ordinary 
routine ; whereas in the parlour and the rest 
of the house life seemed to have suddenly 
stopped and an indescribable desolateness to 
have fallen, like a fog, over people and things. 
So the boy and girl constantly wandered into the 
kitchen ; and, when Maidie now went in, Oliver 
was sitting near the fire, in Sally’s elbow chair, 
with his pipe in his mouth ; while the curis of 


smoke rose, in a thin white streak, above his 
head and made the red and white china dogs 
on the mantelpiece show less vivid in tnt and 
clear in outline than usual. 

Sally was bustling about her preparations 
for the belated supper. One could tell, by the 
absorbed look in her eyes and the complacent 
smile hovering about her mouth, that she was 
preparing some one of her special dishes for 
her young people’s delectation. 

Oliver glanced over his shoulder as Maidie’s 
light step announced her coming, and took the 
pipe out of his mouth. 

‘* Well,” he remarked, ‘‘you’ve kept us 
waiting long enough for the supper you under- 
took to provide. I only hope it means that you 
have been cooking the trout as well as catching 
them! I’m tolerably hungry, and you told 
us to depend upon you.” 

Maidie fell back a step, and held up her 
hands with a gesture of dismay. 

‘*Oh, Oliver,” she cried, ‘‘ I’m so dreadfully 
sorry !—I clean forgot all about oursupper! I 
did catch some trout—such beauties too—but I 
—TI suppose I laid them down somewhere on my 
way home, and they slipped my memory alto- 
gether. What shal/ I do? Shall I run out 
and look for them? I daresay I should soon 


find them ; but it’s getting so late to cook them 
to-night, isn’t it ?—and /’m not a bit hungry.” 

Maidie glanced up at the tall eight-day clock 
—Sally’s special pride—with a look that would 
fain appear more concerned than it really was. 
With her pulses still throbbing and tingling, 


and her veins full of the intoxication of her late 
performance, fish and supper and meals gene- 
rally seemed altogether despicable and un- 
necessary matters. It was too absurd—if 
people only knew it—to expect her to give 
trouble or thought to such commonplace affairs ! 

Oliver grunted, as he did when he was dis- 
pleased, but vouchsafed no further answer. 
Half-past nine at night was obviously late to 
begin waiting for a supper which had, so to say, 
to be caught as well as cooked! 

Happily, at this juncture old Sally produced 
her dish, which proved to be a rabbit, stewed in 
a manner peculiar to herself, and which was 
considered a rare delicacy at the Wyke. 

‘* Come, my bairns,” she said with a chuckle, 
‘sit ye down and eat, and don’t let there be 
ony ill words atween ye. Say grace, Master 
Oliver, like a good lad, and don’t ye go girding 
at Miss Maidie for being a bit forgetful, poor 
lassie. She'll grow wiser soon, when a few 
more years have come and gone.” 

Oliver took his place at the table and Maidie 
followed his example. Silence was maintained 
between them till Sally, having supplied them 
with all that there was to eat and drink, trotted 
away into the back regions on some other 
household cares. When they were left alone 
the young man looked across the table and 
remarked, in a cool measured way that to his 
fiery sister was irresistibly provoking,— 

‘‘A likely creature you would be, Maidie, to 
earn your own living! Why, you have no 
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more forethought, or idea of managing, than a 
babe in arms! I should like to see you offering 
yourself to some good lady, as governess to 
her children, with your hat all on one side and 
your hair in a mop, and to hear what she 
would say to you. How you can prate about 
being independent and making your fortune, 
as I heard you doing to Mr. Lockwood this 
morning, passes my understanding. Can’t 
you have the sense to see how absurd it is? 
It only shows your utter ignorance of the world 
and its ways.” 

Maidie tossed her head like a high-bred 
horse, and her eyes flashed; but her recent 
excitement, and the belief that here was an 
occasion when Oliver did no¢ know what he 
was talking about, made her superior to the 
provocation of his overbearing speech. 

‘*Oh,” she answered airily, ‘‘I never pre- 
tended, you old goose, that I could do it in little 
stupid humdrum ways, which are the only ways 
you have any notion of. Of course I’m not fit 
to be a nursery governess, or a mother’s help, 
or anything of that sort—I don’t need you to 
tell me so. But those are not the only chances 
open to a girl for earning her own living—yes, 
and for making a fortune too, if she has but 
good luck and knows how to make the most of 
herself. Think a bit, Noll. You really might 
guess that there are other paths for me in life 
besides cooking and washing and teaching and 
all that sort of thing. Do try and imagine 
something a little less deadly-lively than that.” 

But Oliver munched away darkly at his 


supper, with his eyes intent on his plate ; and 
either could not or would not hazard a single 


guess. The set, hard, colourless face on one 
side of the table formed a notable contrast with 
the vivid, changing, brilliant one on the other. 

Maidie was on thorns, now, to get her great 
plan announced and accepted. It was just like 
her that she had resolved, only five minutes 
before, to say nothing about it till she and Oliver 
should be in London together. 

‘*You are stupid,” she cried, pouting, as the 
moments passed and there came no sign of 
sympathy or encouragement. ‘‘ You might 
guess perfectly well, if you chose to try! I know 
you are very ignorant about me, Oliver, though 
we are brother and sister. I suppose it’s partly 
because you have been so little at home. Still 
you might guess, I think, that I have a few 
tastes and—and amusements besides keeping 
house for father and helping Sally. I can do 
a few things that are clever and—and artistic, 
though I have never been out of Yorkshire in 
my life! I am not made for such humdrum ways 
as you are, Oliver. The long and the short of 
it is that I am going to be a great actress, and 
earn hundreds and thousands of pounds; and 
I shall pay somebody, of course, to do my 
cooking for me, and keep my house going, and 
look after all the jobs that you are so fond of 
twitting me with knowing nothing about—so 
there, Master Oliver, there’s my plan, and now 
the murder is out.” 

Maidie threw herself back in her chair, and 


sat in a tragic attitude, with one hand raised 
and her shining eyes fixed on her brother's face. 
She was very queenly and striking, enthroned 
there in the high-backed chair. Oliver knew 
exactly what she must look like, and kept his 
eyes turned away. He did not wish to have 
his disapprobation and disapproval weakened, 
through having his eyes taken captive by that 
lissom young grace and that beautiful eager 
face, with its glances half imperious and half 
beseeching. So Maidie’s sole audience moved 
not a muscle, save to take a long draught of 
beer; and when he had finished that very 
common-place action he opened his mouth 
again, and gave vigorous, though low-toned, 
utterance to the single word ‘‘Gammon !” 

‘** It’s not,” rapped out Maidie, with a futile 
burst of tears and a twist of her shoulders like 
a petulant spoilt child. ‘* You don’t know any- 
thing about it, Oliver. You never saw me act, 
or dance, or sing. You think I’m nothing better 
than a gawky school girl. But do you just ask 
Parson, or the village children, to say how I can 
act and sing comic songs. TZhey'//tellyou. Or 
ask Maidie was going to say ‘‘ ask John 
Hepburn how I can dance;” but a sudden 
recollection of that man’s face, when she had 
parted from him ere now, and a consciousness 
of the grip he had taken of her hand, confused 
and awed her and constrained her to silence. 
**1I can do it, Noll,” she finished, rather lamely. 
‘**T’ve got it in me—I Anow I have! And what 
I want to do is to work and study hard, and 
get good training, and learn to be a real first- 
rate actress, like those ene reads about, whom 
all the grand folk in London go to see.” 

Her brother pushed back his chair and 
returned to the hearth. It was seldom any 
good arguing with Maidie, especially in her 
moments of excitement and self-complacency. 
Arguing only made her obstinate, whereas a 
judicious course of letting alone ere long 
brought down her convictions and took the 
assurance outof her. Maidie was so essentially 
one who lived on the encouragement and 
approbation of others. 

‘Well, don’t cry,” he said drily, but not 
unkindly. ‘‘ You may be full of hidden talent, 
for aught I know, though I can’t say I have 
noticed any particular signs of it. But while it 
is so problematical a matter, and one that we’ve 
nobody’s word for but your own, I think, if I 
were you, I shouldn’t trade quite so much upon 
it, or talk so big about making your fortune and 
all the rest of it. And, in any case, born 
actresses, as I understand, have to be made as 
well ; and, while you are studying and prepar- 
ing yourself, you will have to be beholden for 
several years to somebody for your bread and 
butter. Do you realise that?” 

‘* Yes, I—I suppose I shall,” Maidie owned, 
between her sobs. 

‘*Then, for goodness’ sake,” cried Oliver, 
pursuing his advantage with more heat than he 
had as yet shown, ‘‘let us be practical and 
sensible, and leave off talking about thing's that 
are mere froth and smoke. We must go to 
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London as soon as possible, and get a cheap 
lodging somewhere ; and | shall begin looking 
about for work. When 1am on the spot I shall, 
no doubt, soon get some employment, and it will 
be hard if Iam not able to keep myself and you 
too, though of course it will have to be in a 
small way at first. I’ve got one or two fellows 
already looking about for me; and they know 
I shan’t turn up my nose at any sort of employ- 
ment, so long as it’s respectable, and where I 
shall have some chance of getting on.” 

Very possibly, if there had been a third party 
present to listen to this conversation—one 
possessing the advantage of years and ex- 
perience—he would have been almost as much 
inclined to laugh at Oliver’s youthful plans and 
hopes as at his sister’s, and to say that the 
one showed as great an ignorance of the 
difficulties and obstacles of life as did the 
other. But there was a certain sedateness of 
demeanour and deliberateness of speech in 
Oliver Graham which impressed others (and, 
possibly, himself too) with a sense that here 
was a young man of judgment and discretion 
—one who ‘‘ knew what he was talking about.” 
The remarks he uttered, in his dry measured 
tones, came forth with an air of having been 
thoroughly well considered, and gave the im- 
pression that there was more behind, which he 
could disclose, if he pleased, but did not generally 
think fit to doso. And, moreover, under these 
somewhat unreal and fortuitous grounds for 
respect, there was a forcefulness and tenacity 
of character in this young man, and a fund 
of Yorkshire ‘‘ grit,” which only needed the 
right circumstances to bring them to the 
surface and make them determining factors in 
his life and prosperity. With Maidie and 
her father scuds of anger and passion were of 
almost daily occurrence. They stormed at 
things, those two, and clamoured for them, and 
when they had got them, threw them aside, and 
looked about for something fresh. No one had 
ever seen Oliver in a passion —his father would 
sometimes try, covertly, to provoke him into 
one, and looked on with puzzled dislike at the 
boy’s admirable self-control—but when he 
wanted a thing he got it ; and stuck to it, once 
acquired, with a quiet tenacity that never 
slackened. But then Oliver had early made up 
his mind what things were worth struggling for, 
and what were not. He did not think many 
were. 

He spoke now with even more than his usual 
incisiveness and deliberation ; and looked over 
his shoulder at his sister with a cool steady 
glance that was yet more subduing. Maidie 
had relinquished her queenly attitude and sunk 
down, in the big chair, in a forlorn untidy heap. 
The reaction from her late exertion and ex- 
citement had set in, in full force ; and her most 
vivid consciousness was of the aching of her 
legs and the dreadful weariness she felt. Her 
bright colour had faded; her eyes had grown 
heavy and dim; and tears and grimy fingers 
together had left plentiful traces on her cheeks. 
Oliver was no longer afraid to look at her. 


For the minute, at any rate, she was completely 
vanquished. 

‘*We don’t know of any lodgings,” she 
remarked dolorously. 

‘* Oh, that’sno matter! There are thousands 
of lodgings to be had in a place like London,” 
returned Oliver undaunted. ‘‘ Jackson’s mother 
will find us some, I know. I’ve written to 
him to-day about it. A couple of bedrooms 
is all we shall want, and somewhere to have 
our meals.” 

Maidie pulled herself up in the chair with 
a return of her fiery spirit. ‘‘ Zwo bed- 
rooms, Oliver?” she cried shrilly. ‘*‘ Why, 
there’s Sally to come with us, of course! We 
must have ¢hree bedrooms—or Sally can sleep 
with me. You don’t mean to say that you 
were thinking of leaving Sally behind? Why, 
this is all the home she has——and besides, | 
couldn’t live without her. Of course she must 
come with us, Oliver, to London? ” 


THE OLD WOMAN CAUGHT HER BREATH LIKE ONE IN SUSPENSE. 


Old Sally, having perceived, by the pushing 
back of chairs, that her young people’s supper 
was ended, had stolen quietly into the room 
again. She was standing at the dresser, with 
her bent back turned to the pair at the table, 
wholly engrossed, apparently, in searching in a 
drawer. Yet, had anyone had leisure to take 
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notice, they would have seen her shoulders 
quivering under her shawl ; and a furtive hand 
stealing up, now and again, to push back from 
her ears the borders ofher cap. When Maidie’s 
final question, ‘‘ Of course she must come with 
us to London?” rang out, the old woman 
caught her breath like one in agonised suspense, 
and clutched at the edge of the drawer as if to 
keep herself from falling. There was a pause 
—of some ten seconds length, perhaps—before 
Oliver spoke. It felt like an eternity to the old 
woman standing there in the background with 
her fate in the balance. 

‘‘T had not thought of Sally’s coming, at any 
rate at first,” owned Oliver at length. ‘‘We 
must be very economical, you see, Maidie, and 
take the cheapest rooms we can find; and the 
sort of landlady we shall have to deal with 
doesn’t bargain for young ladies with maids. 
I am afraid it would make her think us better 
off than we are, and then she would be inclined 
to make higher charges, you see. Of course, 
you can’t be expected to understand this kind 
of thing, for you have never lived in lodgings, 
as I have; but we shall have little enough 
money in hand to tide us over till I am started 
in work, and I am afraid it is out of the ques- 
tion to take Sally with us. I’m very sorry.” 

Maidie, for once, did not storm. She pleaded. 
‘Oh, Oliver,” she cried, ‘‘ you can’¢ mean to 
be so cruel? Sally can’t live without us —— 
can you, Sally ?—and landladies are women, 
surely? They’ll understand if we explain that 
it is only our old nurse. I’m sure nobody could 
take Sally for a smart ladies’ maid ! Sally, 


darling, you want to come with us, don’t you, 


now? You won't mind having half my bed, 
and half my breakfast, and living in a dingy 
little attic for a bit? And when I’m a great 
actress you shall keep my house for me, and 
live on the fat of the land. Oliver shan’t part 
you and me—no, “hat he shan’t!” Maidie 
Sprang across the room and threw her arms 
round Sally’s little bent shoulders. Over the 
snowy cap the girl’s eyes flashed mingled 
defiance and entreaty in her brother’s direc- 
tion. 

** Well,” he said, secretly much perturbed 
but outwardly indifferent, ‘‘ I’m afraid it will 
be comfortable for neither of you; but if Sally 
wants to come with us, and if you are bent 
on having her, I won’t make any objection. 
Only she must be prepared to rough it, for a 
long while to come, and to put up with a great 
many things she won’t like, if she comes with 
us to twopenny-halfpenny lodgings in Maida 
Vale or Kentish Town.” 





Maidie felt her old nurse’s form stiffen and 
erect itself under her clasp. Sally drew herself 
up to her full height, faced about, and spoke 
with dignity. 

‘Master Oliver,” she said, ‘‘ ye ought to 
know me better, having known me all your 
life, than to think as I’d fash myself about 
liggin’ soft or fairin’ sumptuously. It’s seeing 
my dear bairns’ faces as is meat and drink to 
me ; my ould body needs but a bite and a sup 
to keep it togither. And when ye do speak o’ 
puttin’ up wi’ things, do ye reckon as it have 
been all easy work in this here house this 
twenty years syne? I’m not one for to throw 
stones at the dead, or to cast up agin’ him as 
was my master; but if ye do think as I don’t 
know what bearin’ things is—ay, and forgivin’ 
of ’em likewise—well, then ye are not a son o’ 
this house, Master Oliver. Why, it will be 
peace and comfort to go wi’ ye and Miss Maidie, 
lad; though it should mean tramping it bare- 
foot all the way to Lunnon—or to the world’s 
end for the mattero’ that. Ye are grandly mis- 
taken in me, Master Oliver, that’s all I can 
say.” 

Sally’s voice was tense with injured feeling. 
Her lips, when she finished her little speech, 
shut themselves as though they meant never to 
open again ; and a spot of colour gathered in 
the middle of either wrinkled cheek, showing 
what a commotion was going on within her. 
Oliver had indeed assailed her in a tender 
place. 

Maidie’s reproachful glances were not needed 
to make her brother realise this. He was 
sincerely fond of his old nurse, though not 
demonstrative in showing it. He hastened to 
beg her pardon, and to assure her that he 
would not leave her behind for the world ; 
that he was as certain of her willingness to bear 
trials and discomforts as of his own; and that 
he had not intended, for a moment, to imply 
forgetfulness of all that she had borne and done 
for their sakes. 

When Maidie departed to bed, escorted by 
Sally, it was an accepted fact that the old 
woman was to be one of the party whenever 
the move to London was made. Maidie went 
off, cheerful and content at having got her 
own way; without a thought of its meaning 
any fresh difficulties added to their already 
difficult path. Oliver was left to stare grimly 
into the dying fire, and to wonder how many 
more complications and vexations were in store 
for him as a consequence of being linked to 
such an unreasonable, erratic being as his 
sister Marjory. 
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CLIFFS AT COKUKUK SOFKA, VUKON RIVER. 


“*THRON-DIUCK,” if you please, is stated 
by a high official of Ottawa to be the 
proper version of what has settled down 

by general consent to be known as Klondyke. 

And being an Indian name, and no very great 

orthographers about when it was incorporated 

on the map, it will doubtless have to remain 
at that, though the old geographical name of the 

Thron-Diuck was really Reindeer River among 

the early explorers. 


Klondyke is fast becoming one of the best- 
known and most talked-of places in the world, 
and Bonanza Creek is its centre of greatest 
interest, although the whole country is gold- 
bearing —ay, and will yield some day plati- 
num, galena, and coal, the two latter in abun- 
dance. 

There are two routes to Klondyke, one vid 
Lynn’s Canal and Dyea—then crossing one of 
the passes, the Chilkoot or White-Horse, to 
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Lake Lindemann, whence there is water com- 
munication, little interrupted by rapids or dan- 
gerous places, the entire distance to Dawson 
City at its junction with the Yukon. At present 
the mountain passes are very difficult, and 
hundreds of horses and some human beings 
have lost their lives there. Rugged rocks, 
ground landslips, avalanches, dense forests 
and underbrush, torrents innumerable, swamps, 
valleys, and constant rain and cold, render the 
roadless route vié Dyea (perversely called Taiya 
on late official maps) difficult and unsafe. But 
when the Transportation Companies shall have 
built the roads and bridges and embankments 
and snow-sheds which they have promised, all 
this will be changed. Meantime winter, which 
sets in by September 15 to October 1, levels up 
everything, and snowshoes and light sledges 
on wide runners enable the traders and miners 
to get their supplies even more easily than in 
summer. 

The second route is by far the easier in 
summer, and even in winter is reported prac- 
ticable, though by far the longer. The traveller 
enters the country vi@ Michaelooski, Norton 
Sound, Bering Sea. It was once a trading 
post of the Russian American Fur Company, 
a corporation formed on the model of our 
Hudson’s Bay Company, though long after 
its conception. The Russian Government did 
not like to see its distant Colony utterly wasted, 
so having formed the Company, and appointed 
its leading officers, the subordinate positions 
were filled from the exiles of Siberia and the 
prisons generally. Many of these servants 
were political prisoners, or criminals of no very 
deep dye, who had the choice of Siberian 
mines or the Fur Company, and naturally 
selected the latter. They were furnished with 
room in the trading-posts, so many poods of 
flour, so many pounds of tea, sugar, salt, and 
tobacco per annum, and salaries of a few 
kopecks per day to find themselves in luxuries. 
Each fort had its antiquated cannon or two, 
with powder and ball in case of attack from 
the Indians, and powder and shot for hunting, 
hooks ard lines for fishing. Vozld tout. 

These servants of the Fur Company seldom 
left the trading-posts, which were always wood- 
built, stockaded forts, in the shape of a square ; 
and they followed closely the famous English 
Company which they sought torival. It wasa 
poor enough rivalry; the hardiest of Orkney 
Islanders, Highlanders, and Scotch and French 
Canadians were pitted against them. Once 
or twice a year a trip or so was made by 
canoe to trade for furs, and occasionally the 
Russians met the Hudson's Bay people at some 
extra good Indian rendezvous, which for the 
nonce were Fur and Ivory Fairs. The men of 
the two companies always fraternised. 

The provender at an Alaskan or North-West 
Territory trading-post then consisted and still 
consists of a mixture of civilised and native 
foods. Bread, hot cakes, and tea were always 


possible, with in summer wild ducks, geese and 
Swans, and the eggs of all these birds; occa- 





sional moose-meat and bear-meat, salmon and 
salmon-trout galore. The higher-class trader 
might have a few simple luxuries — oatmeal, 
beans, bacon, and tinned goods. In winter the 
salmon is replaced by the rich oily ‘* white-fish ” 
(Coregonus) of many varieties, common to 
Northern Canada, which is fished from under 
the ice, sometimes by using lines with a number 
of baited hooks, sometimes by large and well- 
made basket-traps. In the latter case a large 
oblong hole is kept open all winter through the 
packed snow and ice, and the trap raised 
periodically. 

At Nulato, on the middle Yukon, where the 
writer wintered, the traps would often yield 
several hundred pounds’ weight of fish, ranging 
from the size of a large mackerel to a medium 
cod. Then in winter again, there were white 
Arctic haresand ptarmigan in abundance. These 
were never hunted or shot, but simply snared 
by cunning arrangement of bent twigs and thin 
strips of hide. This is mostly left to the 
squaws. Mr. Big Indian does not waste his 
time over such small game. On the coast, 
porpoise, seal, walrus, and whale are all obtain- 
able and often eaten, for there there is little 
game. Young porpoise is good enough; at 
all events they thought so in Queen Elizabeth's 
days. Thewriter haseaten whale—Orain fritters, 
and though very rich and oily, they were appe- 
tising and even delicate in flavour. Semi-Arctic 
(and sometimes enZ¢/re Arctic) climates give one 
an appetite, and nature has provided in this rich 
food exactly what is wanted. This must be 
allowed for; some of these delicacies might 
not suit the appetites of the Café Anglais or 
the Hotel Cecil; but let them try a Yukon 
winter, at minus 60°, and they will eat anything, 
and never have enough! 

All the dietary arrangements mentioned above 
are possible at Klondyke, apart from the goods 
brought up the Yukon, and in smaller quan- 
tities across the two passes, which at this 
writing are unpassable and impossible, and 
where hundreds of poor gold-seekers will leave 
their bones, joining the thousands of horses and 
mules which this season predeceased them. In 
November the ground will be hard and the 
snow packed, while torrents, rivers, and lakes 
will be fast bound in ice till May next. Then 
comes the sledging, and walking on snowshoes, 
when travel is not particularly difficult, though 
hard work to the ‘ tenderfoot.” One of the 
great wants of both British Columbia and 
Alaska are good dogs ; Iceland ponies, which 
should be excellent, are absolutely unknown. 
The horses and mules which have survived the 
summer packing not merely deserve rest and 
the chance of recuperation, but they are no use 
whatever in winter for heavy work or long 
distances. 

Doubtless in the future other countries will 
contribute their experiences, and furnish some 
of their available animals. In Eastern Siberia 
the dogs are splendid—and a team of four is 
worth the price of as many first-class ponies or 
cobs. In the same wide country the reindeer is 
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utilised for packing goods, and is ridden by man. 
In Norway, a civilised country with roads and 
railroads, reindeer, dogs, and ponies are all 
used. But the sledges which reach Dawson 
City this winter will be principally propelled by 
bipeds, some of whom will have to walk in front, 
to make a path with their snowshoes, walk 
back again, and then start forward the second 
time, in order that the dogs and their human 
companions may travel 15 or 20 miles a day. 
The writer has had all these experiences, and 
would therefore prefer to start for the mines 
when the rivers are quite open. Paddling one’s 
own canoe, or some one else’s, even for hundreds 
of miles, is baby’s work, even when the rivers, 
torrents, and lakes are not yet free fron. floating 
ice, compared with sledging up-hill and down- 
dale in that primitive country. 

As to getting a ride for one’s self on a heavily 
loaded sledge, it would not merely be gross 
cruelty to animals, but would end in the said 
animals striking, and lying down comfortably 
in the snow. Should indignation on the part 
of the proprietor assume violence in the shape 
of kicking or whipping, the betting is all on 
the dogs throwing up their employment that 
evening, at camp-time. They will bite through 
anything in the way of harness or rope, their 
teeth being sharpened by their usual winter- 
diet of dried fish and iced water, and therefore 
you waste your time to tie them up. If you do 


not give them everything you are having your- 
self—fresh fish, meat, game, bread—they will 
before leaving your service ‘‘ go for” anything 


that is eatable or even chewable. On one oc- 
casion, a single dog got loose while the writer 
and his companions were sleeping or smoking 
round the camp-fire. Next morning szx hams, 
packed in canvas, were missing from one of 
the sledges, and the dog was missing too. He 
had returned to the Indians from whom he had 
been purchased, and was never recovered, as 
it would hardly have paid to go back 120 miles 
for such a tyke, with the dead certainty of not 
getting him. 

There is another point: it is extremely 
dangerous to jump on a sledge when it is being 
dragged or propelled rapidly, on account of the 
chill you are sure to take. Packed up in furs, 
with fur coat, trousers, and socks, hair inside, 
perhaps a longer fur overcoat with hood, there 
is no safety but in rapid avd continuous motion. 
The breath congeals on your moustache and 
beard, and may literally ‘‘ glue” your lips and 
prevent you speaking, while you must breathe 
through your nose alone. Then the whole body 
is in a state of perspiration, with all the pores 
open, and although there may be no indication 
on the surface of the skin, the moment it is 
checked, it becomes ice, and you are a frozen 
man, and very speedily a dead man too, if you 
do not bestir yourself. Here isa native tragedy, 
which occurred at St. Michael’s while I was in 
the country. 

An Indian—one of the young Malemutes of 
the coast immediately surrounding Bering Sea 
on the American side—was running by the side 


of his dog-sledge, laden with furs, which was 
skimming along at twenty miles an hour, over 
the clear ice of a little bay ending at Michael- 
ooski (Fort St. Michael’s), it being early winter, 
and no snow on the surface. His dogs sniffing 
the delights of the Fort did their best, and their 
master, not wanting to be left behind, jumped 
on the side of his sledge, and attempted to light 
his pipe. The evening was cold, clear, and 
starlight ; the warm lights of the Fort looked 
inviting, while he knew that he would be heartily 
welcome, that the samovar was even then 
boiling and the tea brewing in his honour, as 
he had collected a handsome lot of valuable firs, 
which a season or two later would deck the 
beauteous forms of stately and noble ladies at 
St. Petersburg. Personally he cared nought 
for these delles, these distant dames of high 
degree, for was not his own squaw, be-furred 
and beaded, and her dark hair oiled and her 
dark eyes shining out of her blubbery cheeks, 
waiting for him? and had he not saved a choice 
piece of dried moose nose and richest pemmican 
for his lady-love, and some mountain-sheep fur 
for the trimming of her new ‘“‘ parka” (hooded 
cloak and gown combined), about the only 
mountain-sheep that had been taken that year 
for many a long mile—for the creature is shy and 
keeps to the Alpine rocks and ranges ? Thinking 
of all these things he fell asleep, the fatal sleep 
of intense cold from which there is no awakening. 
When this sledge arrived at the Fort, and dashed 
up the inclined plane through the great gateway 
into the quadrangle, there was a dead Malemute 
lying on a bed of rare furs, his pipe tight between 
his lips, on which a flitting smile had frozen. 
There, too, was his poor sweetheart, with the 
tears pouring from her eyes. 

These North Coast natives are Esquimaux 
of a larger and better build than the rest, are 
Christians of the Greek Church, are universally 
trusted by the whites, and have many amiable 
and noble traits. I have travelled hundreds 
of miles with them, camping in the open, or 
in their underground houses, employing them, 
and often necessarily urging them to harder and 
longer work, and do not remember a single 
refusal or rude denial. Their merry laugh was 
good to hear, and their appreciation of a little 
extra kindness almost touching. We left our 
provisions and goods in their charge, and also 
‘** cached ” all over the open country, generally 
in the clefts of trees and branches, or on stages 
specially erected, and never lost the value of a 
farthing. 

Their underground winter houses are often 
on a large scale, and are all on the same 
principle. They are roofed holes in the ground, 
with very small, low doorways and passages 
leading to them, through which you must 
crawl, unless you are a dwarf of the most 
dwarfish proportions. A hole in the roof lets 
out some of the smoke from the wood-fire. 

It may be go° below freezing outside, yet the 
Yukon Indian—and this is true of the natives 
of the entire course of the river, from the sea to 
Klondyke and beyond—can and does enjoy 
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something like tropical heat in his subterranean 
dwelling. The house is lined with shelves, on 
which the inhabitants lounge, smoke, sit at 
work, or sleep. The papoose is in a kind of 
waving cradle, into which it is securely tied ; 
the whole being slung to a young sapling fir 
planted in the ground in a slanting direction ; 
it moves up and down at 
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But the country will not support the pre- 
sent mining rush, for the game in particular 
is driven farther off, and unless supplies are 
greatly supplemented by stores sent in from 
below, from Vancouver, Seattle, or San 


Francisco, there will be great suffering. Four 
years ago there were not more than 500 white 





the slightest provocation. 
In summer the baby would 
be left for hours together 
outside. The log-fire burns 
merrily, while iron pots, ob- 
tained from the traders, are 
stewing, boiling, or simmer- 
ing vigorously, and it also 
fills the chamber with aro- 
matic and pungent smoke, 
making ophthalmic troubles 
very common. The tem- 
perature is that of a steam- 
bath — smoke taking the 
place of steam, while the 
general atmosphere is dis- 
tinctly frowsy. The ménage 
generally is a mixture of 
Indians, old and young, with 
a liberal allowance of babies, 
dogs, skins, furs, game, 
dried or fresh fish, guns, and 
snowshoes. The _ settlers 
and miners have often taken 
a lesson from the Indians, 
for they have found it 
very difficult to  satisfac- 
torily warm an ordinary log- 
house, or frame building, 





on the surface in that terrible ‘ ad ed 
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climate. 

In summer all hands, In- 
dians and all, may camp 
under a tree or anywhere in 
the open, if only they are 
proof against the mosqui- 
toes and sand-flies which 
abound, and which are ac- 
tually so bad that they drive the great clumsy 
moose, the agile deer, the rough-and-tumble 
bear, out of the forests into the great rivers, 
where they become an easy prey to the hunter. 
The great difficulty is to drive the animals from 
mid-stream, where they swim, with their noses 
continually dipping under water, into shallow 
and stiller water at the banks and beaches of 
the river. Even then, when killed, they have 
to be hauled ashore, and a 600-lb. moose is not 
uncommon. 

Once ashore, the animal is skinned, cleaned, 
cut up Into joints, and on the fire cooking 
within half an hour. Moose-meat is more 
like a gamey beef than any other venison, and 
is even better than bear, which is very good 
eating indeed. Fancy a stew of fresh moose, 
bear, pemmican, and two or three kinds of 
birds; such could be had any day about 
midsummer on the Yukon up to a year or two 
ago. 
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A HANGING CRADLE. 


men settled on the Yukon; at the commence- 
ment of this season there were 3,000 in Dawson 
City alone. This town is at the mouth of 
the Klondyke where it joins the Yukon, and 
there are now probably 7,000 to 8,000 in the 
same locality. Good authorities put the total 
number on, the Yukon at 12,000. 

Now the Indian population of the river, all 
told, and including those who belong to the 
sea-coast of Norton Sound, where St. Michael’s 
is situated, and who do not often penetrate the 
interior more than a few hundred miles, as well 
as the Indians of one or two tributary streams— 
especially of the Tanana, the greatest tributary of 
the Yukon, exactly representing the Missouri in 
regard to the Mississippi—is but 4,000 to 5,000 
souls. The larger proportion of them will 
never see Klondyke, as they do not like 
travelling in one another’s territories, and the 
only assistance they can be is to the miner and 
settler en route. 
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The Chilkoot Indians have a bad reputation 
for fighting and quarrelling, for treachery and 
thieving, while only a few can be induced to 
work at all at canoeing and packing, as they 
live easily enough without the white man, and 
resent his intrusion. They are adepts at fishing, 
hunting, and snaring, also at lying and thieving. 
In 1887-8 Mr. W. Ogilvie, Dominion Land 
Surveyor, made an exploration from the coast 
to the Yukon v/é@ the Taiya, the Dyea Inlet of 
the newspapers. He had to transport a large 


quantity of provisions, scientific apparatus, and 
miscellaneous effects, and after difficulty en- 
gaged a number of Chilkoot Indians to pack to 
the summit of the Pass, having to pay them S10 
per 100 Ibs., or 5@. per lb., for a distance of thirty 


The like could be told of Californian, Ore- 
gonian, and British Columbian mines. When 
the writer went to Cariboo in its palmiest 
days, there was nothing but a trail for about 
600 miles of the journey up and from Fraser 
River. Not thirty or forty miles of road were 
yet completed. Consequently everything was 
packed on the back of mules or horses, and the 
cost of transportation was 50 and 55 cents—let 
the English reader remember that a cent is the 
exact equivalent of a halfpenny— per pound, for 
everything that reached the mines. Food, 
clothing, tools and implements, iron nails and 
tin-tacks, candles and oil, cables, rope, cord, 
string and twine, all cost a dollar per pound 
when retailed at Cariboo. Let the reader 























MOUTH OF THE YUKON RIVER. 


orso miles. They refused to take the goods to 
the nearest navigable water on the way to the 
Yukon, under $20 per 100 Ibs. He had finally 
to engage a number of the Tagish or Stick 
Indians to complete this business to Lake 
Lindemann, the water in question, paying them 
$5 per 100 Ibs. 

The miner with a certain quantity of heavy 
goods and provisions, but who has arrived with- 
out money, will have to stop on the way, or sell 
the larger part of his effects to enable him to 
pay for the carriage of the rest. This is what 
has been happening since the ‘‘ rush”; and 
the two mountain trails from the Inlet to the 
Lake, with the intermediate valley-swamps, are 
Strewed with packing-cases, boxes and barrels, 
Sacks, mining and agricultural implements, and 
domestic apparatus found impossible to trans- 
Port, interspersed by dead horses and mules. 

All this is nothing to miners of experience. 


think of sugar and salt, beans and bacon, flour 
or oatmeal, and in fact everything, averaging 
four shillings and twopence per pound, making 
the ‘‘ square meal” cost two and two-and-half 
dollars, and the smallest penny loaf a shilling. 
Two-shilling tea or coffee was $2.50 per pound. 
Liquid refreshments were averaged at 25 cents 
or ashilling each, but the choice was sometimes 
of a nauseating kind. 

Nevertheless, there was one redeeming 
feature in the supplies; beef was cheap. As 
the miners said, ‘‘it packed itself there,” the 
cattle being driven in from a great distance 
without much difficulty or loss, as there was 
food on the road in the shape of thick ‘‘ bunch 
grass,” and other natural fodder. Meat was 
retailed at one shilling (or its equivalent 25 cts.) 
per pound. The same thing is happening at 
Dawson City, Klondyke, where both cattle and 
sheep are driven in every few days. 
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The value of a common enough luxury under 
such circumstances is illustrated by the follow- 
ing fact. An old miner and professional 
gambler, a Spaniard of education, used to sit 
opposite the writer at table, and often ask to 
be allowed to look at his sketches. This old 
gentleman had thoughtfully brought with him 
a dozen-case of Worcester Sauce. There was 
not a bottle elsewhere within 500 miles ! 
Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ miles from a lemon” sank 
into insignificance, and the writer and one or 
two other specially favoured diners were often 
granted a taste of the popular condiment, and 
considered themselves highly privileged. Its 
owner could have readily obtained two pounds 
sterling a bottle for it. 

But when one reads in the newspapers of 
$1,000 having been paid for a sack of flour— 
the sacks are really light bags, always made for 
50 or 100 Ibs. —and thirty or so pounds of bacon, 
a little scepticism may be permitted, or else the 
storekeepers must be having an exceptionally 
good time. 

Of course the entire trading community might 
be nearly out of flour and bacon for a few days 
in that inaccessible quarter. The story, how- 
ever, must be taken cum grano—the very salt, 
indeed, in this case, being three or four shillings 
a pound! 

Still, when you are turning out nearly 
virgin gold at the rate of several hundred 
pounds sterling a day, what does it matter ? 
When the writer was in Barkerville, British 
Columbia, in early days, ‘‘old Burns,” as he 
was called, ‘struck it rich.” He had fer- 
severed with his tunnel for two years without 
taking more than the ‘‘colour’; his first 
partners had given up in disgust, and the day 
before the great event he had been refused a 
little more credit. He was near starving ; he 
could only pick away at his dismal tunnel in 
the daytime, for candles—at a dollar a pound— 
had been refused him. One night all this was 
changed ; the storekeepers became obsequious, 
while the banks—there were three—would have 
advanced him anything. In a few days all was 
in working order, and three ‘‘ shifts” were 
working, one each eight hours. And when the 
‘*dump-box ” was washed-up at the termina- 


tion of the shift 600 ounces of gold, or 1,800 
ounces of gold—say £7,000 sterling—per day 
of twenty-four hours, was the result. Burns, a 
rugged old Scotch-Canadian, took his gold 
down to Victoria, on the backs of thirty mules, 
accompanied by all the men who had worked for 
him as an escort. It was a triumph of persever- 
ance, aided by the practical knowledge of an 
old mining expert. 

There is really nothing to doubt in such state- 
ments as ‘‘ $96,000 from 45 square feet,” or of 
gold being stored in tin meat-cans or pickle-jars 
in the miners’ cabins, or of Mrs. Kinney—more 
power to her elbow—returning from the mines 
with £ 4,000 cash, and a title-deed representing 
ten times as much, the result of honest labour 
as a cook to the miners. An ex-sergeant of 
Vancouver Police has recently returned with 
#12,000 worth of Yukon gold, acquired since 
May last. Allowing liberally for exaggera- 
tions, there can be no doubt of the amounts 
constantly arriving at Vancouver and San 
Francisco, where the gold immediately finds its 
way to the Government Assay Offices and the 
United States Mint. The mint at San Fran- 
cisco is one of two which coin United States 
gold and silver for the whole country, the other 
being at Philadelphia. ! 

In conclusion, the trite remark may be allowed 
that ‘‘all is not gold that glitters,” and that 
the fate of first gold-discoverers has been in 
inverse proportion to their deserts. Marshall, 
who discovered the first Californian deposit in 
1847, died quietly in the country, only a fairly 
well-to-do farmer and lumber-man. William 
Dietz, who discovered William’s Creek, Cariboo, 
the richest of this series of British Columbian 
miners, was found dead from starvation in a 
forest near by, with an inscription scratched on 
the bottom of his tin camp-cup recording his 
sufferings. The first discoverer of Australian 
gold was hanged for his pains. He was a 
Botany Bay convict, who when he reported his 
find was promptly executed for attempted 
escape. 

FREDERICK WHYMPER. 


' It may interest the reader to know that Bret Harte was for 
many years an official of the San Francisco Mint. He is now 
United States Consul at Cardiff. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


‘¢ "THEY mistake the nature of criticism,” said 
Dryden, our first great English critic, 
‘*who think it is its business to find 
and Matthew Arnold has defined it as 
‘*a disinterested endeavour to propagate the 


fault”; 
best that is known and thought in the world.” 
So highly indeed did Mr. Arnold esteem the 
art, that he declares it may have ‘‘in no con- 
temptible measure a joyful sense of creative 
activity, a sense which a man of insight and 


conscience will prefer to what he might derive 
from a poor, starved, fragmentary, inadequate 
creation.” 

Such estimates of an art which has been 
dignified by men like Coleridge and Lamb, like 
Johnson and Landor, should suffice to rescue 
it from the contempt so often poured upon 
reviewers. ‘‘ Believe a woman or an epitaph,” 
says Byron in his flippant way, ‘‘ or any other 
thing that’s false, before you trust in critics” ; 
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yet it is not the critic's employment, but his 
capacity for pursuing it, which should be called 
in question. A really great literary critic is 
probably as rare as a great painter or a great 
architect. An art must be estimated by the 
men who have ennobled it, not by those who 
have merely followed it as a trade. Criticism 
is regarded as one of the easiest of pursuits ; it 
is really one of the most difficult. Think for a 
moment of the qualifications needed by the 
critic of literature. He should take all know- 
ledge as his portion; his range must be 
extensive without being superficial ; his memory 
must be strong and his fertility of illustration 
exhaustless; his admiration for what is 
worthiest will be fostered by his love ; he will 
turn instinctively to the things that are most 
excellent ; he will have an eye and heart capable 
of appreciating beauty wherever it may be found. 
This, and even more than this, may be demanded 
of the ideal critic ; but human nature is weak 
and life is short, and if there be a fair knowledge 
of what is noblest and a true reverence for it, 
the critic may be regarded as tolerably equipped 
for his labour. One virtue I have omitted, which 
is as necessary as any that have been men- 
tioned—I mean humility. Every reviewer ought 
to learn from the lessons of the past that his 
judgment is not infallible. The blunders of 
really notable men show how possible it is for 
knowledge to lead astray, and for taste to be 
perverted. 

No one who reads Dr. Johnson’s masterly 
comparison of Dryden and Pope can doubt that 
he was a fine critic, but his appreciation of poetic 
genius was curiously limited. He knew little or 
nothing of our early poets, he had but a very 
partial estimate of Milton, and no ear whatever 
for the superlative music of ‘‘ Lycidas,” a poem 
in which he says ‘“‘ there is no nature, for there is 
no truth; there is no art, for there is nothing 
new.” He showed the same lack of appreciation 
in his estimate of Collins, whom he knew person- 
ally, observing that he puts his words out of the 
common order, and ‘‘ seems to think that not to 
write prose is certainly to write poetry.” And 
this Dr. Johnson could say of the poet who 
wrote the ‘‘ Ode to Evening,” and the little Ode, 
as short as it is lovely, whichis perhaps not too 
well-known to transcribe : 


** How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


** By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Johnson has by no means a monopoly of such 


€rrors. As a critic of poetry he has had distin- 
Suished successors, who seem to have erred as 


Many readers will remember Lord 
Jeffrey’s concise verdict on Wordsworth’s 
‘** Excursion ”—‘‘ This will never do””—and how 
he thought more highly of Campbell and Rogers 
as poets than of Keats and Shelley. They may 
recall Coleridge’s amazing statement, that ‘‘ not 
twenty lines of Scott’s poetry will ever reach 
posterity”; or Carlyle’s, that the characters 
in the Waverley Novels are ‘‘ little more than 
deceptively painted automatons ” ; or Sir Henry 
Taylor’s, that he could find ‘‘ nothing in Burns 
worthy to live for twenty years”; or Matthew 
Arnold’s belief, that Shelley’s Essays and Letters 
‘* will resist the wear and tear of time better, and 
finally come to stand higher than his poetry ” ; 
or Mr. Swinburne’s, that in all Byron’s composi- 
tions ‘‘ there was neither a note of real music, 
nor a gleam of real imagination.” 

Such judgments by men of genius and know- 
ledge should, as I have said, save the ordinary 
critic from arrogance. They ought not to make 
him question the service rendered to literature 
by criticism, neither should they lead him to 
suppose that it is after all a mere matter of 
taste. The individual critic, however gifted, 
must be always liable to err. He has his 
prejudices and his ignorances, dislikes that he 
cannot reasonably account for, and fancies due 
to association. 


strangely. 


‘*The reason why I cannot tell, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell,” 


is an excuse that will explain many critical 
aberrations. But if the best of critics is likely 
to err, and does sometimes fail egregiously, 
the mass of criticism is sound; and in this, as 
in other departments of literature, the chaff 
becomes surely, though it may be slowly, sifted 
from the wheat. 

In one respect the modern critic is, as a 
rule, greatly in advance of many of his prede- 
cessors, of men, too, whom, when compared 
with himself, he will acknowledge to be intel- 
lectual giants. It is amazing to us in these 
more refined days to observe the coarseness 
with which literary antagonists once fell foul 
of each other. Not content with scoffing at 
the judgment of opponents, they scraped 
together every tittle of scandal with regard to 
their private lives, scoffed at their features and 
figures, and loaded them with the most abusive 
epithets their vocabulary enabled them to com- 
mand. Even Milton, who soars to the sky in 
his noble verse, frequently descends to the 
gutter in his prose, and reviles his literary foes 
with the tongue of a Billingsgate fishwoman. 
When Salmasius defended the memory of 
Charles 1, Milton, at the request of Parliament. 
wrote his ‘‘Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio,” 
in which, as Mark Pattison observes—and 
there is no exaggeration in the statement—‘‘ he 
exhausts the Latin vocabulary of abuse to pile 
up every epithet of contumely and execration 
on the head of his adversary. It but amounts 
to calling Salmasius fool and knave through a 
couple of hundred pages.” This is all the more 
to be regretted, because Milton has also proved 
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himself master of a prose style that is only 
to be surpassed in nobleness by the majestic 
music of his verse. Here, by the way, if the 
digression may be forgiven, one is tempted to 
give Charles 1. high praise (it is so little he 
deserves) for his moderation towards a poet 
who had abused his father’s private as well as 
public character, and was audacious enough to 
hint of his poisoning James I. or encouraging 
Buckingham to do so. ‘‘ Absolutely no man,” 
says Dr. Masson, ‘‘ could less expect to be par- 
doned at the Restoration than Milton.” That 
a son should in such a case forbear to punish 
was Owing either to magnanimity or to indiffer- 
ence. Let us hope that the King’s forbearance 
was due to generosity and not,to apathy. 

And now turn to another distinguished but 
far inferior poet. Inhis ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” 
Pope suggests that critics are as partial to their 
judgments as authors are to their wit, and lays 
down in brilliant couplets many sound rules for 
their guidance. The man, he says, must not 
be lost in the critic; taste, learning, and judg- 
ment are not enough. Good-nature and good 
sense must ever join. 


‘* To err is human, to forgive divine. 


In all you speak let truth and candour shine.” 


But Pope’s famous masterpiece, the ‘‘ Dun- 
ciad,” in which he vents his wrath upon the 
poetasters of the day, is as full of spite and 
ill-nature as the most brilliant wit can make it. 
As for ‘‘ truth and candour,” the poet forgets 
them altogether. His one aim is to pour con- 
tempt on the authors he despises, and this he 
does with a wealth of satire that has every 
merit save that of justice. The ‘‘ Dunciad”’ is 
a wonderful work, but the poet fails to see how 
grievously, while throwing dirt at others, he 
has bedaubed himself. Churchill, later on in 
the century, did the same with an equal zest 
and personalities as shameless, but with far 
less of genius and wit. He died in 1764, and 
Byron, who wrote a poem upon his grave, 
followed in the wake of both poets, and his 
boyish poem ‘‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” is full, as Mr. Roden Noel has 
said, ‘‘ of injustice and indiscriminate abuse.” 
He had, however, ample provocation, for the 
‘*Edinburgh Review” had sneered at him for 
being a young lord who had no vocation for 
poetry, and the editor, Francis Jeffrey, if his 
biographer may be believed, was ‘‘ the greatest 
of English critics.” 

The famous Review in those days was 
nothing if not violent. It judged too much of 
literature through the spectacles of politics, 
and, acute though Jeffrey was, his partisanship 
and his incapacity for appreciating poets who 
strayed into new paths led him frequently to 
dogmatise upon subjects which were wholly 
out of his range. He had solid merits, and his 
power in his own day was unquestionably great, 
but the authority he wielded has now but small 
influence, and his once famous ‘‘ Essays” are 
forgotten. Scott wrote for the ‘‘ Edinburgh” 


in its early numbers, but, as its politics became 
more pronounced, he ceased his contributions. 
Possibly, though Scott was the last man to 
trouble himself about adverse criticisms, he was 
a little riled at his friend’s unfavourable review 
of ‘‘Marmion.” That his wife was annoyed by it 
we are told by Lockhart. Jeffrey had engaged 
to dine with Scott on the day that the review 
appeared. ‘‘ He was received by his host with 
the frankest cordiality, but had the mortifica- 
tion to observe that the mistress of the house, 
though perfectly polite, was not quite so easy 
with him as usual. She, too, behaved herself with 
exemplary civility during the dinner, but could 
not help saying in her broken English when her 
guest was departing, ‘Well, good-night, Mr. 
Jeffrey, dey tell me you have abused Scott in 
de ‘‘ Review,” and I hope Mr. Constable has 
paid you very well for writing it.’ Scott 
doubted if Jeffrey had really any feeling of 
poetical genius or ‘whether he had worn it 
all off’ by perpetually sharpening his wit on the 
grindstone of criticism.” 

Protessor Wilson, better known as “‘ Chris- 
topher North,” who was the life and soul of 
‘* Blackwood’s Magazine” in its early days, 
had the feeling for poetry which Scott denies to 
Jeffrey ; and no young reader with a turn for 
poetry, who has read his essays upon Homer 
and on Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” will soon 
forget the animating pleasure gained by the 
perusal. But no critic ever needed a curb more 
than Christopher, and his exuberant enthusiasm 
is more apparent than his judgment or dis- 
cretion. Too often he is reckless and unjust, 
he abuses authors he dislikes, and lavishes his 
praise on friends with an entire forgetfulness of 
proportion. Wilson’s physical endowments 
were as extraordinary as his _ intellectual 
achievements. In leaping, running, walking, 
and fighting he had few equals; but that he 
should have been appointed a Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, in spite of a competitor like Sir William 
Hamilton, proved his capacity for making 
friends if it did not testify to his claims as a 
moral philosopher. 

There are critics and readers nowadays upon 
whom what is obscure makes a profound im- 
pression. They admire most what they under- 
stand the least; they mistake darkness for 
depth If aclever author is daring enough to 
defy the rules of syntax, and to write in a jargon 
that takes small account of grammar, he is 
described as a profound thinker, and placed 
upon a pedestal of fame. Simplicity is the basis 
of all good literature, but simplicity is regarded 
by these eccentric judges as commonplace and 
homely, while great is the admiration shown 
for uncouth expressions and barbarous words. 

Mr. Meredith is, when he chooses to be, a 
master of the language, but what perversity is 
it that leads so brilliant a writer and novelist to 
worry his readers by bewildering eccentricities 
of style and obscurities of thought? In the 
effort to say something which no other writer 
could or would say we see too often, to borrow 
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a phrase of Burke, ‘‘ the contortions of the 
sibyl without the inspiration.” In one of his 
novels he writes of critics as ‘‘an excellent 
body of self-appointed thongmen who walk 
up and down our ranks flapping their leathern 
straps to terrorise us from experiments in 
imagery.” But Mr. Meredith, like Mr. Brown- 
ing, has been ever impervious to the thongmen’s 
straps, so that the novelist has needed com- 
mentators to explain his words and wit, and 
the poet, societies to give a full meaning to his 
song. ‘*The poets pour us wine,” says Mrs. 
Browning, and her husband takes the words 
fora text to one of his poems. This is true: 
we ask for wine of the choicest quality from 
poets and poetical novelists, but they should be 
careful to give it to us clear. 

The utterance of personal impressions and 
feeling is not criticism, but it often gives a 
strange charm toit. We read acritic’s judgment 
of a book with deeper interest when we learn 
how that book has swayed the minds of other 
men, especially if those men are rulers in the 
world of literature. Indeed, apart from 


humanity criticism is a dry science, and we 
gladly turn from abstract propositions to what 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold called, though not quite 
aptly, ‘‘ the criticism of life.” This is one secret 
of the charm we are conscious of in the 
biography of men of letters. We take up the 
‘*Faerie Queene” with greater interest after 
reading how Cowley became “ irrecoverably a 
poet” upon finding the volume in his mother’s 
window, how Milton called its author our ‘‘ sage 
and serious poet,” how Southey read it through 
again and again with ever fresh admiration, and 
how Keats ‘‘ ramped through the scenes of the 
romance like a young horse turned into a spring 
meadow.” We read our old ballads with a 
wider curiosity when we recall the delight with 
which Scott read Bishop Percy’s collection in 
early boyhood, and that throughout life he was 
profoundly affected by such literature. 

I must end this somewhat discursive paper 
by saying that the only sure critics are those 
who have read the best books and read them 
with intelligence and love. No laws of criticism 
will teach a reader anything unless he have at 
the same time an instinct for what is noble and 
true. ‘‘ Taste,” said Goethe, ‘* should be 
educated by contemplation, not of the tolerably 
good, but of the truly excellent.” 
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‘THE Chinese speak of music as a ‘‘lost 
art,” for, like Babylon, Egypt, and Greece, 
China has had its ancient music which 

was cultivated as one of its special 

studies, but in common with the 
ancient music of these countries, that of China 
has been hopelessly lost. 

The reason of the art having been lost in 
China is not far to seek. The mania which 
Confucianists had of fathering all their theories 
on some mythical emperor of the far past, had 
become such a nuisance that Chin Sze-hwang 
(about B.c. 200) determined to put an end to it 
by destroying most of their books, for he had 
come to the conclusion that it was far better to 
have no books at all than to be hampered oa 
all sides by would-be precedents. In this cata- 
Strophe perished the ancient music of China, 
though some writers claim that a few music- 
books did survive the general conflagration. 

Efforts were made by the ablest men down 
the ages to recover the ancient music of China, 
for it was their firm belief that their ancient 
music had not only power to change the savage 
nature of animals, but that music along with 
worship surpassed all other powers in trans- 
forming the manners and customs of a people, 
and that it had power in heaven as well as on 
earth. The reason of the loss of any music 
that may have survived the burning of the books 
or other music made soon after that event, was 
Probably the want of a proper notation. When 
we think of the quantity of music of all lands 
lost through this lack, we feel doubly grateful 
to Guido for his invention of the staff notation. 


History. 


What is certain to have existed defore the 
burning of the books is the following : 

1. The twelve semitones, now used in naming 
the keynotes ; 

2. The five notes of the ancient pentatonic 
scale ; 

3. The eight different kinds of sounds pro- 
duced by the eight kinds of instruments, viz. 
metallic, stone, earthen or porcelain, leathern, 
stringed, wooden, melon or wind, and reed ; 

4. The six kinds of dances (in connection with 
their worship) with which music is accompanied. 

The twelve semitones are said to have been 
got from the fabulous bird, the phoenix, the male 
bird giving six and the female other six, 
making between them a chromatic scale. 

As Curwen, to assist the studentin recognising, 
the notes of the scale, speaks of the effect of 
each on the ear, e.g.—do, strong or firm ; ve, 
rousing or hopeful, etc., the Chinese speak of 
the effect of the five notes of the ancient scale 
on the feelings, thus : 

In listening to do, one feels comfortable and 
broad ; 

In listening to ve, upright and fond of right- 
eousness ; 

In listening to mz, one feels pity and love ; 

In listening to so, fond of doing good ; 

In listening to Za, correct and fond of religion. 


In the sixth and seventh centuries 
original and foreign music was 
introduced, Indian airs being intro- 
duced by the Buddhists. 

Before the time of the conquest of England by 


New Music 
and New 
Notation 

Introduced 
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the Normans in the eleventh century, terribly 

against the prejudices of the Confucianists, a 

system of music was introduced by a foreign 

dynasty called the Northern Liao, a race related 
to the Mongols and Manchus. This system is 

called goong cheh (the characters being I F), 

and is equivalent to the Western new or sol-fa 

system. 

Though this system has a complete scale of 
seven notes, yet the airs of the songs are still 
mostly on the old pentatonic scale, so, their ears 
being unaccustomed to the semitone, the grown- 
up Chinese find it very difficult to sing our 
ordinary Western tunes used in worship. 

Many think the pentatonic scale to be the 
primitive or natural scale, as not only the 
Scandinavians and Scotch, but also the Africans, 
used only five notes, as shown in many of their 
Jubilee airs so sweetly sung by the negroes, 
e.g., ‘Swing low, sweet chariot,” ‘‘ In bright 
mansions above,” ‘‘ The gospel train,” and 
‘* Steal away to Jesus.” 

Although Chinese children by 
Christian daily lessons can soon be taught 
Worship. any of our Western airs, yet, if the 

singing at the ordinary Sunday services is to be 

correct, the missionaries find it well either to use 
native airs and Western airs that have no semi- 
tones, such as Kilmarnock, Balerma, Selma, 
and Morven from the Scottish Psalter, or 
compose new airs on the pentatonic scale. 
Tunes such as these, and hymn-tunes such as 
‘‘Happy Land” and ‘Jesus loves me,” are 


Applied to 


sung correctly, while ‘‘Old Hundred,” that 
seems so simple to us, is sung very badly 
because of its having a semitone in every line. 
We have also adopted the tune of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne” as a double common measure, and that 


” 


of ‘‘ Ye banks and braes” as a double long, 
these also being on the pentatonic scale. 

Some Buddhist chants have been introduced 
into Christian worship with good effect. Of 
these, two favourites may be here given: 

















and so on, each line alike, sung by men and 
women alternately. 


No. 2. 7s. 4 lines. 
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The effect of the first is very weird, somewhat 
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like a Highland dirge; the second is more 
lively, and has one semitone which in such a 
descending passage the Chinese sing easily. 

Some native airs to songs have also been 
introduced in Christian worship. Of these we 
give two specimens : 


No. I. C.M. 
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The former of these is from a Chinese song 
book in the goong cheh or sol-fa system ; the 
second was taken down from the singing of a 
blind musician ; though trochaic, it goes well 
to Chinese long-measure hymns where the 
accent is not so decided as in our Western 
hymns. We have put Bp at the signature, for, 
though B does not occur in the airs, Bh would 
be required in harmonising. 


We find, then, that the Chinese had their 
sol-fa system a little before Guido invented the 
stave and introduced the use of the syllables 
ut, re, mi, fa, so, la, and 800 years before 
Curwen, in 1840, started his sol-fa system. 

Most of the music of the world 
is transcribed in three notations, 
viz. the Old or Staff notation, and New or 
Sol-fa of the West, and this I  (goong cheh) 
system, which has no mean following in China 
and Japan. 


Extensive Use. 


The Chinese sol-fa system, how- 
ever, is very defective intime marks, 
having only two, viz. X (called dan) for the 
accented, and O (called yen) for the unaccented 
beat. As they write their music like their 
books, in vertical columns, these time-marks are 
put at the side. If they want several notes to 
be sung to one beat they merely crowd in the 


Defects. 
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musical characters in smaller type than usual, 
without any mark to divide into half or quarter 
beats. On this account their musicians have 
to hear an air before they can play or sing it 
correctly. In a tune-book in this native nota- 
tion for use in the Christian church Curwen’s 
time-marks have been introduced, the X and 
the O standing for the long and short bars. 
As the Chinese have only common time, one X 
and two O’s have to be used for triple time. As 
the system is also defective in accidentals, 
having only the sharpened fourth, others have 
had to be added. 

In a Chinese music-book pub- 
lished in 1544, there is a complete 
modulator given, modulating on one side by 
fifths into five sharp scales, and on the other 
by fourths into five flat scales, precisely on the 
same principle as Curwen’s sol-fa modulator, 
but, with the usual reversal of things, counting 
from top downwards, instead of from below 
upwards. 


Modulation. 


The Chinese have nothing cor- 
responding to ourharmony. Even 
in the West harmony began to be used only 
three centuries ago. Before that time sing- 
ing was in unison, antiphonal, and sometimes 
fugal. The idea of harmony, strange to 
say, is said to have come from northern 
barbarous hordes. The Dutch were the first 
nation to sing in parts, the Italians next took 
itup. The English have the credit of leading 
the van in glee-singing in the days of Purcell 
and Arne, while harmony has been brought to 
its present perfection mainly by the Germans. 

This harmony, however, is utter 
-ornnan A of confusion to the Chinese ; doubt- 
nstruments. . . 
less they think it barbarous! 
When regularly taught by foreigners even the 
Chinese soon appreciate our Western harmony, 
although, until a tune is well known, it is 
advisable only to play the air, otherwise the 
older members, not being able to distinguish the 
air from the harmony, will never sing it well. 
The only harmony spoken of in their music- 
books is the harmony of the different sounds 
of their eight kinds of instruments—that is, 
using only the instruments that sound well 
together and are appropriate to be used on any 
given occasion. Some priests chant a fifth 
apart, and others an octave apart, but more 
commonly in unison. 
They also speak of an appro- 
ene of priateness or harmony in the use of 
eys. ° ° A 
certain keys in the worship of the 
different spirits. Thus there are two particular 
keys, and these alone, to be used in the wor- 
ship of the spirits of the sky, other two for 
the spirits of the earth, other two for spirits 
of the points of the compass, and so on for 
those of mountains and rivers, female ances- 
tors and male ancestors, thus using all the 
twelve keynotes. Beethoven thought that 
each key had its own effect or character, and 
used to alter the keys of songs sent to him for 
criticism to those that he thought were more in 


Harmony. 


harmony with the subject of the song. Is this 
not similar to the Chinese idea ? 


It is exceedingly interesting to 
find that the Chinese knew before 
the Christian era the mathema- 
tical proportions of strings and tubes for 
producing certain sounds. Sz Ma-chien, the 
Herodotus of China, who died 85 B.c., gives 
the length of pitch-pipes for producing the 
five notes as follows: Taken by fifths, they 
are: C 81,G 54, D 72, A 48, E 64. He also 
gives the simple rule by which he found these 
figures, viz. starting with 81 and subtracting 
a third and adding a third alternately. The 
scholars of the Han dynasty applied this rule to 
all the twelve semitones, and this is precisely 
on the same principle as our tuning by fifths. 


Mathematical 
Proportions. 


The Chinese have three kinds of 
tune-books : 

1. Tune-books containing the music used in 
worship of Heaven and Earth and of Ancestors. 
A book published in 1525 professes to give 
music of this sort as having been in use in 
China from 2600 B.c., or about the time of 
Noah ! 

2. Books containing music used in worship 
of Confucius, which became national 500 years 
after his death. (He became chief among 
Chinese sages 1100 years after his death.) 
Other books of this sort bear date a.p. 1629 
and 1741, and one book so recent as 1882. As 
the tunes given under the last date are com- 
posed of 32 notes, any of them can be used to 
ordinary long-measure hymns. These have no 
time-marks, the singing in worship of Con- 
fucius being so slow each note may be regarded 
as filling a bar. It is also accompanied by 
what they call dancing, but as the movements 
are very slow it might better be called posturing. 
Those who take part in it have long wands, and 
for each note in the scale their bodies and 
wands are put in particular positions. 

Other Confucian airs can be used as chants. 
Herewith a specimen of the two kinds : 


Tune-books. 
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We have divided this air into four equal 
parts to show how it can be adapted to a hymn 
in long measure. 


No. 2. 
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Originally, these are in A minor, but as that 
is too low for use in Christian worship we have 
transposed them. 

3. The third kind of Chinese music-book is 
the popular song-book. There was a standard 
song-book published in 1792, containing 456 
airs. These are divided into two kinds, 
Northern and Southern. The Northern use all 
the seven notes of the scale, the Southern only 
the five of the old pentatonic scale. Under this 
head are those containing Voice exercises. One 
called the Pa Ban is known all over China. 
The singing of this in our schools has sometimes 
attracted some passing coolies, who have come 
in and joined in the singing, and remained to 
listen to the other lessons — geography, Scrip- 
ture, catechism, or arithmetic, as the case might 
be. As this air or voice exercise (it is not set 
to words) is probably known by more people 
than any other in the world we give it here: 
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Another exercise teaches the distances of 
the various notes from the keynote very tho- 
roughly. Here it is: 
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The Pa Ban having neither E nor B is evidently 
of Southern origin ; the other, having all the 
seven notes, is of Northern origin ; the grown- 
up Christians in the North, however, have 
difficulty in mastering the second, while they 
have none at all in mastering the first. 

The missionaries have added a fourth kind 
of music-book to those already existing—viz. 
that containing tunes used in Christian worship. 
These are very numerous now. The one that 
will commend itself most to native Christians in 
time (perhaps after one in Chinese notation) is 
a Pentatonic Tune-book by Mrs. S. Couling, of 
the English Baptist Mission. 


Some missionaries encourage the 

Chinese Instru- Chinese Christians to play their 

™ Worship. native instruments during worship 

along with the usual American 

organ. The writer has played the organ 

accompanied by two flutes and a small drum ; 
this last kept us most mercilessly up to time. 

The Chinese have no schools for 
the blind, except musical ones. 
That seems the only door open 
for them to gain a livelihood. Great respect is 
invariably shown to blind musicians by the 
Chinese, and in most cases they earn a good 
competence. 

Mr. Murray, in Peking, is rendering good 
service to the Christian Church in China by 
teaching music as well as other subjects to his 
blind pupils. He has already provided good 
organists for several Christian churches in 
Peking, Tientsin, and Manchuria. 

A noble example of using blind musicians for 
the spread of Christianity was given by Can- 
dida, the daughter of Paul Sii (the highest 
official that ever joined the Christian Church in 
the successful days of the early Jesuit Fathers), 
whose home was near Shanghai. She trained 
blind men and boys to sing Christian hymns, 
and sent them out to sing and explain them in 
the streets. 

During the last twenty-five years a Protestant 
convert has written the whole Bible story—a 
sort of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and ‘Paradise 
Regained”—in the usual Chinese story-teller 
style, each chapter being given first in prose 
for recitation, and then in verse for singing. 
In William Burns’s translation of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the story is given in the same way. 
These also could be used by blind singers, as 
they have most extraordinary memories. 


Blind 
Musicians, 


[NoTe.—Most of the facts in the above were collected from 
rough notes made by my husband while reading Chinese books 
on music. 


MRS. TIMOTHY RICHARD. 
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REALLY, HER WAY OF LOOKING AT A CHAP WAS DISCONCERTING, 


CHAPTER IV. 


he Paul awoke it was broad daylight, 
and the air about him was vibrating 

with the shrill notes of the canary in the 
room below. He was alone; Mr. Jose had 
risen, and slipped away without disturbing him. 
He lay awhile, lapped in the complacent com- 
fort of the first waking moments, a state so 
far transcending, for pleasurable emotion, all 
others that life has to offer us, that to the 
Philosophical inquirer the act of getting up, 


achieved by thousands daily with unfailing 
regularity, seems to partake in no small 
degree of the miraculous, infinitely exceeding 
as it does all that can be credited to mere 
human resolution. 

Originally there had been two windows to 
the room ; but one had been blocked up in the 
days of the French wars, when the window tax 
pressed heavily on poor folk. Through the 
remaining one, which was small, low, and set 
deep in the thick outer wall, Paul, as he lay in 
bed, could see the village, as in a picture-frame, 
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shining white in the early sun, and the dark 
tranquil quay-pool lying beneath it. White 
jackets moved up and down the quay; gulls 
floated across on white wings above it. A 
peaceful little world it seemed, the little world 
he was to conquer. His thoughts wore the 
rosy-hued garments of the morning. As he 
lay lapped in idle warmth, all achievement 
seemed possible to him. His unpromising 
reception of the night before was a thing to 
make light of. He would work and scheme ; 
his affable manners would win all hearts ; his 
successful fishing would inspire respect ; and 
Jennifer and her two hundred pounds lay ready 
to his hand, if he chose to pick them up. 

He sprang out of bed and dressed with all 
speed, eager to embark on his conquering 
career without delay. Downstairs he clattered. 
There was no one in the kitchen; ’twas an 
excellent opportunity for inspecting his new 
surroundings. Round about he went, peeping 
into boxes and canisters, trying on the sou’- 
wester, taking inventory of cupboard and coal- 
hole in a spirit of boyish curiosity. He pene- 
trated into the larder, unhooked the side of 
bacon which hung there, and made a mental 
guess at its weight. He uncovered the big 
earthen pan which stood on the floor, and 
smacked his lips to find it packed to the brim 
with pilchards, white as lilies, and generously 
sprinkled with glistening salt. Then, emerging 
from the larder, he peeped into the parlour, a 
tiny room, but one which contrived to crowd 
within its narrow limits as much angular dis- 
comfort as any company-receiving apartment 
in the kingdom. Five rigid, slippery-seated 
chairs were ranged in uncompromising order- 
liness against the walls, each with its white, 
knobby antimacassar hung symmetrically over 
the back. On the mantelshelf stood shoulder 
to shoulder a formidable array of glass and 
china ornaments—awesome shapes, misbegotten 
of nightmares, patterns which no human 
creature, however depraved, could have con- 
ceived without diabolical aid, colours that 
shrieked like lost souls in torment. In the 
middle of the room was a small round table, 
veneered to pass for mahogany, one-legged, 
and claw-footed. On the table a large wool 
mat, green and yellow; on the large mat a 
small mat, blue and orange. On the small 
mat an erection of artificial fruit under a glass 
shade. The walls were papered with crimson 
flowers on a brick-red ground. Not a map 
was visible on them from floor to ceiling, from 
corner to corner. Instead, there were two 
primitive chromos, one of Daniel in a purple 
robe, surrounded by a group of amiable 
mustard-yellow lions, the other of Moses in 
scarlet, striking a green rock in the presence of 
four bored Israelites in blue. Between these 
was hung a memorial-card setting forth the age 
and virtues of Ellen Elizabeth Corin Jose, 
deceased ; and under the card was a faded 
photograph of the departed lady in a gilt tin 
frame. 

The musty little room, once the pride of her 


heart, was now her gaudy cenotaph. As it had 
been in her life, so it remained, keeping her 
memory green. Its comic ugliness became 
impressive when one thought of it as witnessing 
to the living influence of a narrow boxful of 
dust and bones. If its walls were mapless, it 
was because her wife-like attitude of contempt- 
uous tolerance towards her husband’s hobby 
had ever stiffened into uncompromising oppo- 
sition at the least hint of his desire to desecrate 
the shrine of her respectability with the fruits 
of his folly. For the parlour is the Cornish 
housewife’s fetish, her holy of holies, from 
which everything savouring of daily life, of use, 
of comfort, of the human, one might almost 
say, is sedulously banished. It is in the house, 
but not of the house—a sanctuary set apart to 
minister to one knows not what vague ideals. 
To laugh at it were to ridicule all human 
aspiration, all yearnings towards something 
outside and above the trivial round of days, all 
attempts to lift man out of himself. 

Fancy would not find it hard to picture the 
spirit of the late Mrs. Jose as haunting her 
parlour yet, guarding it against irreverent 
intruders, watching Jennifer with jealous eyes 
when on Saturdays she lifted the ornaments 
one by one and gave them their weekly dust- 
ing, shrilling out inaudible directions for their 
rearrangement, and wringing her shadowy 
hands in spectral despair when the unconscious 
Jennifer flanked the big glass vase with the 
‘*cloamen cats” instead of with the mugs 
from Plymouth. 

The sentiment of awe for the best room, early 
inculcated on all Cornish youth, kept Paul at 
the threshold, where, without venturing so 
much as the toe of his boot across, he contem- 
plated the inner glories with respectful admi- 
ration. Then, turning away, his attention was 
attracted by the canary, who had suddenly 
stopped singing when he appeared, and was 
now sitting on its topmost perch, following his 
movements with its bright black eyes. With 
every living creature that crossed his path he 
was impelled to establish personal relations of 
a kind ; so now he began to make overtures of 
friendship to the little yellow creature. 

‘* Ah, my ’andsome ! ” he exclaimed, ‘* pretty 
Dick, pretty li'll chap!”—and chirruped and 
whistled, and stuck an amicable finger through 
the bars of the cage. The bird fluttered wildly 
from perch to perch, and beat itself against the 
bars in an agony of terror. Paul expostulated. 

‘** Don’t ’ee get egzited. I edn’ goin’ to hurt 
‘ee. How are you so fullish?” 

Still the bird dashed from side to side, till 
two or three feathers fell from its wings. Paul 
grew angry at his failure to fascinate. 

‘* Bistly auld thing!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Stop 
that dancin’, an’ pitch us a tune to wance, or I 
wring the neck of ’ee!” 

It clung to the wires in the farthest corner, 
panting in terror. For a moment Paul eyed it 
with wrathful disgust ; then suddenly he burst 
into a laugh. 

‘* What an egzitabble chap I am!” he cried 
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in tones of immense self-appreciation; and 
turned away and stepped out of the open door. 

Across the path, a small wicket gate opened 
into a tidy little plot of ground, half orchard, 
half garden. Under the wind-tortured dwarf 
apple-trees the wallflower grew in bright 
atches; in the open parts were rows of 
cabbages and humble roots. Through the 
apple-branches shone the blue sea, seeming to 
slant upwards to meet the blue, downward- 
slanting sky. 

The gate clicked, and Paul, turning, saw 
Jennifer entering from the road. She was 
bareheaded, and in her hand she carried a 
white pitcher. A morning greeting was 
shouted from door to gate, and returned with 
gentle gravity at closer quarters. 

They entered the house together, and 
Jennifer set the jug down on the table. 

‘* Been to fetch the milk for brukfas’, aha?” 
said Paul, peeping into the jug. ‘‘ Looks pure 
an’ good.” He dipped a finger in. ‘* Warm 
from the cow, ef I d’ live! That’s your sort. 
I’m ready fur’n when et’s ready for me. 
Where’s your da, Jennifer?” 

‘Gone over to the cove,” she said. Really, 
her way of looking at a chap—looking right 
through him, you might say—before answering 
the simplest question, was most disconcerting. 

‘*Fore brukfas’, eh? He’s a bustler, sure 
‘nough. What’s he gone for, I wonder ?” 

“Da said he’d go an’ try to set things 
straight for ’ee,” said Jennifer. 

“Set things straight? How?” asked Paul, 
quite at sea. 

She did not explain. 

‘* Da’s took a great fancy ti’ ’ee,” she said. 

‘‘I can see that,” said Paul complacently. 
“An’ I hope,” he added insinuatingly, ‘ his 
daughter do turn arter her da.” 

Jennifer frowned. 

““Look!” she said with emphasis. ‘I'd 
have ‘ee understand I don’t wish none o’ that 
kind of fullishness. I edn’ wan o’ that sort. 
An’ look!" she continued. ‘‘ Da was talkin’ 
ti’ ’ee last night, an’ he forgot that what’s said 
below the planchin’ in this house is heard 
above en. He was talkin’ about me, an’ I 
heard what ’a said. "Twas shameful. Da do 
mean well, but he shouldn’ say such things. 
‘Twas like a knife in me. An’ I'd liv you 
knaw, wance for all, I don’t wish nobody 
comin’ round arter me, nor yet arter da’s 
money.” 

Her eyes flashed, and she panted a little. 

“Time ‘nough to say ‘no’ when you're 
asked, my dear,” said Paul brutally. Then, at 
the look of calm disdain in her eyes, an un- 
wonted feeling of shame came over him. 
Direct apology did not come easily to him, but 
he laughed frankly, and held out his hand. 

‘There, my dear—shall be as you d’ wish. 
I waan’t plague ’ee. An’ shake han’s, will 
ee! I’m a stranger in the auld place now, 
an’ I’m kind o’ lookin’ out for friends. Sim’ 
me you’re wan worth gettin’. Friends an’ no 
nonsense, eh ? ” 
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She put her hand in his. 

‘Friends an’ no nonsense,” she echoed with 
a rare smile. It was impossible for any who 
had dealings with Paul to feel indifferent to 
him. The atmosphere above him was 
electrical. Inevitably it either repelled or 
attracted. 

‘* Now we’re comfortable,” he remarked, as 
their hands separated. ‘‘ Two friends to start 
wi’—you an’ your da—an’ two good wans, ’a 
b’lieve. That edn’ so bad. My life, though, 
I’m rawnish! How ‘bout brukfas’? Go see 
fur’n, there’s a good maid.” 

The smile reappeared on her face, perhaps 
at the practical use to which he was already 
putting their new intimacy, perhaps at the 
abrupt descent of his emotions from the heart 
to a less poetical region. She went to the 
fringle, and stirred the sticks under the kettle. 
Paul seated himself comfortably on a chair, 
perfectly at home. 

‘*That’s a noble li'll room we've got in 
there,” he said, indicating the parlour- 
mausoleum. ‘Full o’ stately ornaments.” 

Jennifer faced him abruptly. 

‘*T hate en!” she exclaimed in low vehement 
tones. ‘‘’Tes like a death-chamber to me. 
Et do smell o’ the grave. ‘Tes cauld in there 
in the het o’ summer time. I hate en. I'd 
block up door an’ window ef I had my will.” 

‘No! How?” queried Paul, glancing un- 
comfortably through the door at the grim 
chairs and cold, gaudy crockery. 

‘*That room hasn’ been used for comp’ny, 
not sence they ate the cakes an’ drank the 
wine there at mother’s berrin’,” said Jennifer. 
‘* They that sat last on those chairs were all in 
black. They whispered an’ shaked their heeds 
when they looked pon me—a little maid that 
dedn’ understand, an’ dedn’ give a thought for 
nothin’ but the nice cakes an’ the sweet wine. 
I hate en; the sun do sim to go black out 
when et shines through the window of en. 
When I go in, I do feel the room full o’ 
somethin’. I want to look over my shoulder, 
an’ I don’t dare.” 

Paul shuddered. 

‘*How?” he whispered. ‘‘ Dost mane — ? 

‘* There ’a es,” she hurried on, disregarding 
him, ‘‘always the same, year in, year out. 
The dust do gather, an’ I mus’ wipe et off, an’ 
et do gather agin. Not a cup nor a chair must 
I move, or da’s vexed. Sim’ me, he’s afraid o’ 
mother yet. There ’a es, just as she left en, 
an’ so ’twill be to the end. ‘Tes like a dead 
corp’ set up among the livin’, an’ I’m like wan 
that’s set to brush en an’ prink en. I hate 
en!” 

Her burst of confidence stopped as abruptly 
as it had begun. In silence she turned again to 
her preparations for the meal. 

In Paul’s face was the same look of doubtful 
fear it had worn the day before at the disastrous 
omen of the birds. 

‘*Caan’t make this out for my life,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘Sim’ me, I'll go somewheres else. 
This edn’ a house to live in.” 
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He glanced furtively in the direction of the 
room, fidgeted on his seat, rose, made two 
steps towards the door, faltered, and turned 
suddenly to Jennifer. 

‘‘ Shut home the door, will ’ee ?” he exclaimed 
**Caan’t think how you can liv en 


roughly. 
open.” 

Without comment she complied. He drew a 
big breath, and some of his uneasiness left him ; 
but he remained unwontedly quiet, his eyes 
occupied, now with the closed door, now with 
the walls and their maps—maps portray our 
earth, but their grotesque, lumpish outlines 
convey no suggestion of aught earthly; they 
are as anti-terrestrial as a skeleton is anti- 
human—now with Jennifer, her strange calm 
face, her gashly coloured tresses, her noiseless 
movements about the room. He had dropped 
into queer quarters, sure enough. 

The light of the window was momentarily 
obstructed by some one passing, and Mr. Jose 
entered the door. All uncomfortable feeling 
was dispelled at the mere sight of the old fel- 
low, with his kindly, ordinary features, his bald 
head, and his somewhat gross figure—the 
figure that comes with restful ease after a life of 
muscular toil. 

With a glance of keen inquiry directed on 
Paul and Jennifer, he sat down and mopped his 
forehead. 

‘* Well, sonny,” he said to Paul, ‘‘ I’ve been 
over to cove, an’ I found all the world a-talkin’ 
*bout you.” 

‘*Sure?” exclaimed Paul, hugely delighted. 

‘*Ess. My life, you made a splash last 
night! ’Tes nothin’ but Paul Carah all over 
the town.” 

Paul laughed a laugh of great satisfaction. 

‘* Ess,” continued Mr. Jose. ‘‘Such pro- 
fanin’ I never heerd. They were for drivin’ ’ee 
out o’ the place double quick. Aw, my nerves, 
how they did go ’busin’ me for takin’ you 
home.” 

Paul’s face fell. 

‘The rogues!” he ejaculated. ‘I'll liv 
‘em knaw I edn’ to be stanked upon like 
that.” 

‘But I stuck up for ’ee,” said Mr. Jose, 
‘fan’ tauld ‘em what I thought o’ the case. 
‘Waan’t do, naibours,’ said I; ‘you'll get 
Porthvean a bad name. Cornishmen to turn 
agin a Cornishman like this, en’t fitty,’ said I. 
‘What’s the use of sayin’ ‘‘wan an’ all,” ef 
you don’t stick to en?’ said I. An’ I argued 
an’ argued, an’ tauld ’em what a soshabble, 
well-be’aved chap I’d found you, an’ what good 
comp’ny you were with your yarns an’ ballats, 
an’, says I, ‘The wan that’s agin Paul ’s agin 
me too.” So when they see I’d took you up, 
they began to talk more sensible. ‘ Arter all,’ 
says wan, ‘the chap’s his father’s son; an’a 
man o’ sound doctrine was auld Rob Carah.’ 
An’ another said, ‘He’s been foreign a long 
time, an’ larned ignorance ; liv en be for a bit— 
he’ll do very well b’mby.’ An’ auld Reseigh, 
that keeps the shop, he spoke up for ’ee; an’ 
he’s a chap that’s looked up to, I can tell ’ee. 
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There edn’ many do care to go agin what 
Reseigh do say. ‘There’s room for plenty 
ashore,’ says he, ‘ and there’s room for lashin’s 
on the say. How are you so selfish?’ says 
Reseigh. ‘The more fingers in Porthvean the 
more money; the more money the more trade 
and prosperity,’ says he.” 

**An’ the more custom for Reseigh’s shop,” 
interposed Jennifer quietly. 

‘* Ess, well, may be,” said her father, softly 
laughing. ‘‘ Reseigh’s a smart wan, sure 
‘nough. Don’t ’ee let ’n put black ’pon white 
for “ee, sonny, or you'll be sorry. There's 
people have trusted en for a pound an’ paid 
five, an’ still awed the pound arter that. So 
mind what I say. Deal wed ’n you must— 
there edn’ nobody else to deal wi’. But don’t 
get into his g’eat black book that he keeps 
‘pon the counter. ‘Tes like the bottomless 
pit; they that get in don’t never get out 
agin.” 

**T edn’ no fool,” said Paul testily. His 
irritation had been growing for some time. He 
was impatient of advice and assistance alike. 
The old chap meant well, no doubt; but Paul 
could fight his own battles ; he didn’t require 
to be pled for before Porthvean as if he was 
a criminal; and he didn’t ask for superfluous 
counsel in matters of men or of money. 

**T edn’ no fool,” he repeated crossly. ‘1 
don’t put my hand under nobody’s foot. An’ | 
don’t look to be tauld how to be’ave myself in 
this and that by nobody, auld or young.” 

The mild old man looked at him in gentle 
surprise. 

‘*No offence, sonny,” he said; 
thought to help ’ee a bit.” 

‘* Then you don’t knaw me yet, uncle,” Paul 
asserted. ‘‘ I edn’ wan to ask for help. I stand 
‘pon my own feet, I do; an’ I look to my own 
head to save my heels. That’s me.” 

‘** No offence,” repeated Mr. Jose earnestly. 

‘None at all, uncle. But trust me to smell 
a rogue so fur’s I can spyen. I haven’ lived 
seven year ’mong Yankees for nothin’. I’m a 
match for all the rogues in creation, liv alone 
this li’ll town.” 

‘* Brukfas’,” said Jennifer; and the magic 
word was like the noonday sun on the clouds of 
Paul’s irritation. 

‘* Brukfas’, aha!” he exclaimed. ‘* Look 
out, auld brukfas’; destruction do wait for ’ee, 
I give ’ee waernin’! Tay, bread, crame an’ 
pilcher’s—you edn’ long for this world. Here’s 
Paul Carah; say your prayers, auld bruk- 
fas’!” 

‘*La, what a chap!” murmured his admiring 
host. ‘*‘Say your prayers, auld brukfas’!’ 
There’s a laffable bit 0’ dialogue for ’ee!” 

‘*Aw, that edn’ much!” said the modest 
young man. ‘I don’t have to think to say a 
thing like that. My heed’s alife wi’ such queer 
auld randigals. Tell’ee, uncle, you shall laff 
more in a week wi’ me than ever you ded in 
your life before. I’m a rare wan for a joke, I 
can tell ’ee. Am’ a rare wan for my vittles. 
Come, draw up.” 


**T only 
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CHAPTER V. 


OWARDS noon Paul was striding down 
the road from the cove to East Corner, 
his mind busy reviewing the events and 

encounters of a long morning in the village. 
The review was quite satisfactory—how should 
it be otherwise? They had been a bit stiff at 
first, twas true, but he had been all cream and 
sugar, and he had yet to meet the man or 
woman who could resist Paul Carah when he 
laid himself out to please. A funny yarn to 
one, a helping hand in the hauling up of an- 
other’s boat, a boyish escapade together recalled 
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to the memory of a third—’twas as easy as 
winking. Even Steve Polkinhorne, who had 
made himself so obnoxious the night before, 
had sidled up to him and proffered the hand of 
unity, and invited him to a friendly glass at the 
Fisherman's Arms. He was no little-drop man, 
and had declined, of course ; still the offer was 
well-meant, and indicated a very proper spirit 
of contrition. 

Old Reseigh, too, standing at his shop door, 
and looking like a nobleman with his big gold 
chain looped across his swelling waistcoat, had 
beckoned him in and made much of him, feast- 
ing him with sugared biscuits and oranges, 
dear to the sweet-toothed Cornishman. An 


affable, friendly, generous old chap was Reseigh, 
whatever Ben Jose might say. What were his 
very words at parting? ‘‘ There’s some in this 
town, Paul, that’s set on drivin’ ’ee out, so I 
hear. But do you stay where you are, an’ snap 
your fingers at ’em. I’m your friend. Ef so be 
things don’t prosper wi’ ‘ee at first, you're 
welcome to anythin’ in my shop for the askin’, 
an’ pay when you like an’ how you like, fish or 
cash, to-morrow or come nex’ year.” 

’Twas a superfluous offer, of course; the 
picture of Paul and fortune at variance was 
comic in its absurdity ; but what trustful gene- 
rosity ! what neighbourly devotion ! 

And the rest were equally cordial—particu- 
larly those who had sided against him last night. 
But it seemed that nobody wanted a partner on 
the fishing—all the boats had their proper com- 
plement of men. Nor was there a boat for 
sale. Jim Boase, maker of jokes (and incident- 
ally of boots and shoes), had one lying idle on 
the quay—Paul could see it had not been in the 
water for a year at least—but as for Jim Boase 
parting with that li’ll boat, ’twas out of the 
question. He loved that li’ll boat like as ef 
’twas his own cheeld; it had served him faith- 
ful for many a year, and had earned its rest. 
Besides, it was that rotten, you could stick 
your finger through the bottom of en; "twould 
be downright cheating to take money fur’n; he 
had too much regard for Paul to allow him to 
risk his life in it. Besides, who knows ?—he 
might want to do a bit o’ fishing himself now 
and again, or take his family for a cruise of a 
summer evening. No; he was perishing to 
oblige Paul, but he couldn’ part wi’ that li’ll 
boat. The pig’s crow, however, was always at 
Paul’s service, if his present quarters failed to 
suit him. 

A queer chap was old Jim Boase, sure enough 
—seemed friendly, though his humour was 
fatuous in the extreme. Paul was by way of 
being a humourist himself, so he could judge. 
To crack a joke now and again was very well ; 
to poke incessant fun at a man—a travelled 
man, a man who had a right to expect others 
to be ready with the tribute of admiring respect 
he always accorded himself—was quite another 
matter. The joke of the pig was stale already 
at a first repetition; so was the burlesque 
humility of accost, the affectation of extreme 
deference, the hand at the ear to catch one’s 
least word, and all the rest of the monkey- 
tricks. To take offence at such stuff was be- 
neath one’s dignity ; one could afford to ignore 
it, pending the preparation of a scheme for 
paying the joker back in his own coin—a 
master-stroke, which should cover him with 
such ridicule that he would never have the 
heart to jest again. 

H’m; so old Ben Jose had not exaggerated 
the extent of his fortune; ’twas two hundred 
pounds, sure enough, as every soul in Porthvean 
knew. And seemingly Paul was not the only 
one to whom the old chap had thrown 
out hints about his daughter. Most every 
young fellow im the place had had the refusal 
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of her during the past two years. "Twas a kind 
of mania with the old man; that and the maps 
were the two weak spots in an otherwise un- 
clouded intellect. But Jennifer was likely to go 
begging all her life. Porthvean didn’t take to 
her at all. A strange-looking maid, with her 
gashly coloured hair, which even on Sundays 
she never curled or drew back in the regulation 
tight bunch behind her head. And a strange 
behaved one, too—sitting alone in chapel, 
walking alone on cliff and moor, disdaining 
the merry gossip and light-hearted love-making 
of her natural companions, the youths and 
maids of the village. Some of the older folks 
shook their heads when her name was men- 
tioned, and dropped obscure hints, declaring 
that they would not offend Jennifer Jose, not for 
a thousand pounds. Plum fullishness that was ; 
still, Paul was not sorry that a bond of friend- 
ship had been signed between them. 

The thing to do now was to bustle and get a 
boat, and a partner too, if possible; if not he 
would start with nothing but his own ten fingers, 
rather than delay. Not much time before 
winter ; but he couldn’t sit idle—Paul Carah 
wasn’t that sort; a reg’lar busker was he. A 
week to get a boat and tackle, and to rub up 
his boyhood’s knowledge of currents and land- 
marks ; and then—let the conger beware ! 

At the corner where the road turned its back 
on the sea to mount inland, he paused and 
looked out on the expanse of dancing water, 
gay with foam-flakes and sun-sparkles. There, 
for two miles south and east and west, lay the 
town-meadows of Porthvean, pastured by finny 
flocks. The eyes of Porthvean ever look to- 
wards the sea. Hanging on the face of sea- 
ward hills, there is scarcely a house in it but 
commands a prospect of wide waters. For 
Porthvean men, as for the guillemots and kitti- 
wakes, the shore is but a perching and resting 
place. If they know the footpaths for a mile 
inland, and the main roads for a few miles 
farther, that is all. But the waters they know, 
as the landsman knows his native town with all 
its streets and alleys. Every current, rock, 
shoal, and sounding is familiar to them ; not a 
wrinkle, not a fleck of colour on its surface but 
has its meaning for their eyes. Their lines and 
nets, like great sensitive hands and feelers, have 
probed and groped through and through the 
swaying mass of water to the ocean floor below. 
Thesea’s secrets are their daily reading,engraven 
on their hearts. To a landsman this is what 
makes them, and all others who live by the sea, 
seem in some measure a race apart. The cur- 
taining sea-spell, the atmosphere of dubious 
mystery that hangs about the tidal shore, 
invests the fisherman with a certain fabulous 
air, as of one dealing with esoteric matters, 
beyond the ken of ordinary folk. The land we 
know; but what is this ocean, on which we 
may not walk or build or dig? What familiarity 
have we with it? And what manner of men 
are these, who breathe its wonders all their 
lives? You see them trustingly drop their nets 
and traps through that flat translucent floor, 


and you are inclined to laugh at their credulity 
—seeking in the unknown for the invisible ; 
they draw them up, and lo, they are filled with 
an innumerable life, jewelled and resplendent 
an unearthly life, whereof the utter strangeness 
makes you shudder, as it gasps and dies at a 
breath of the same air which you find so good 
and vitally sweet. 

Paul stood and gazed. Five minutes passed, 
and still he gazed. He was a true Celt, and 
deep down below the eager impulsiveness of 
his character lay an unexplored spring of 
dreamy imagination, welling up now and again, 
and drowning the brisk march of purposeful 
thoughts in a bubbling, many-coloured riot of 
fancies. 

When he stopped, a ghostly grey heron rose 
from the beach below, and beat a solemn re- 
treat along the coast. A little flock of sander- 
lings, running swiftly about the wet sand, took 
alarm, and fled over the water. Loth to seeka 
new playground, yet afraid to return, they cast 
about the bay in wide circles, now making for 
the shore, and then, just as they seemed about 
to settle, swerving suddenly and hurrying head- 
long seaward. Now their wings flickered white 
against the blue water, now they wheeled and 
vanished, and again they were a vague flitting 
shadow, of which the eye could scarcely assure 
itself. A dozen times they circled thus, while 
Paul watched them and chased a fleeting simile 
in their track. They were like—like—what 
were they like, this band of swift white things, 
which could vanish and reappear at will, but on 
which a ban seemed set, that they should never 
rest on dry land again? What, he wondered, 
was the fate of the spirits of drowned fisher- 
men? To what disabilities in the world to 
come might not the loss of Christian burial 
expose them? What if these were they, or 
such as they ? 

The cruel monster ofa sea! The treacherous 
wolves of waves! And here on the shore stood 
a puny creature who had pledged himself to a 
lifelong battle with them—one man against 
the mightiest of Nature’s forces. Fear was not 
in him, but he shivered. 

There it lay, calmly swaying, bright-hued, a 
lovely sight. The little waves ran in and fell 
prone on the sand, clutching at weed and 
pebble, which they had not strength enough to 
drag away with them as they slid back. Like 
children at play they were. Each one fell with 
a gentle noise of laughter and a flash of foam- 
white teeth. Was it innocent childish merri- 
ment, or was it rather an involuntary revela- 
tion of their true character—the snarl, only half 
playful, of the young wolf-cub ? 

Dead water it was, no different from the 
stagnant pool by the wayside. And yet it was 
alive, alive with that horrible vitality, the 
vitality of an inanimate thing. Never still. 
Men were born, moved through life, were laid 
to rest; but this dead thing never rested. Now 
and again the wind lashed it, and it rose in fac- 
titious fury, and shattered ships and clutched at 
men, and dragged them down in its cold grasp. 
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Dead, yes, but teeming with countless life. 
His fancy dived under the lively waves to the 
still, twilight depths below. He saw the mullet 
and guckoo-fish darting hither and thither, 
swooping, poising, turning in flocks like gay 
birds. He saw the great armies of herrings 
and pilchards that come yearly, no one knows 
whence, and depart, no one knows whither. 
He saw the crue! sinuous conger, and the ling, 
the cowards of the sea—so runs the lore of 
Porthvean—whom the other fish beat and bite 
and drive from their food—drive from the 
hooks even, so that they live the life of beggars, 
sickly and starved in the midst of plenty. He 
saw the hungry cod, all gaping maw, and the 
crafty cuttle, grey floating shadows; and the 
flat-fish, ray and plaice and turbot, small and 
big, flap-flapping among the ooze; and the 
lobsters, pacing in black armour, their delicate 
antenne ceaselessly waving, and the furtive 
sidelong scurrying crabs. 

There they were; he knew them all, their 
tricks and their habits; ‘twas his wits against 
theirs for the rest of his life. At the thought 
the spell was broken; Paul the dreamer gave 
place to Paul the man of action. He turned 
sharply and went on his way. You have seen 
him for a moment in an unexpected light, one, 
indeed, in which he hardly recognised himself. 
In his rough analysis of his own character, such 
moods found no place ; they lay too deep down 
and came to the surface too rarely. He was 
puzzled by them—felt half inclined to resent 
them. 

What put such queer thoughts into his head, 
he'd like to know. What had made him stand 
therelikeastone, dreaming profitless, uncomfort- 
abledreams ? He was a clever chap, though, to 
think of such things. They made him shiver, 
but there was a fearful fascination in them for 
all that. Life spelt emotion for him, and here 
was a new sensation. He stopped and turned 
seaward, trying to revive it. But try as he 
would, ’twas only the commonplace old sea, the 
waves were the familiar waves at their weary 
tumbling work, the sanderlings only suggested 
agun anda spit. Witha grunt of annoyance 
he resumed his way. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALF-WAY between the gate and the door 
Paul’s steps were arrested by a sound 
within the house—an outburst of hoarse 

chuckling laughter, alternating in a curious way 
between extreme gruffness and excessive shrill- 
ness. There was something bizarre in the 
sound—something only half human, with a 
reminiscence in its timbre of the voices of 
beasts. Paul caught a vague memory on the 
wing, but failed to identify it. He strode 
quickly on, and entered the kitchen. 

Jennifer was sitting by the window, knitting. 
Directly facing her, on a chair planted in the 
centre of the room, sat the figure of a man, 
with his back to Paul. Just as Paul entered, 
Jennifer raised her eyes and smiled, and again 


the hoarse chuckle burst with startling abrupt- 
ness from the lips of the man in the chair. 
Then Jennifer saw Paul, and reading this in her 
look, the man faced round, and fixed Paul with 
a pair of glittering, steadfast eyes—the eyes of 
a wild creature. They were deep-set under 
bushy, far-jutting eyebrows, over which a low, 
narrow forehead sloped up and back to a bald 
cranium. The nose was snub and wide-spread- 
ing; the jaws, covered with a thick grizzled 
beard, protruded enormously. The arms were 
ape-like in their length ; the backs of the wrists 
were black with hair. One looked instinctively 
for a tail. 

‘You mind Dummy?” said Jennifer. 

‘““To be sure I do,” cried Paul. ‘‘An’ 
Dummy minds me, I'll be bound. Many’s 
the game I’ve played en—eh, old chap?” 

The glittering eyes were still fastened on him, 
and the forehead was contracted with the 
wrinkles of deep thought. Suddenly they 
cleared away; the man jumped to his feet, 
and began to pace up and down the room at 
a furious rate, his head bent forward, his arms 
swinging wildly. 

Paul burst into laughter. 

**You’ve hit en!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s 
me—me to the life! "Tes a pity Dummy’s 
deef and dumb; sim’ me he might make a 
fortune play-actin’. Edn’ nobody he caan’t 
take off, ’a b’lieve. Come, shake han’s, auld 
chap.” 

At the sight of the proffered hand, Dummy 
pulled up sharply. The wrinkles swarmed on 
his forehead again, his hands darted behind 
his back, his head began to shake with such 
velocity that its outline was blurred, like that 
of a revolving wheel, and from his lips burst 
forth a fierce inarticulate chatter, like an en- 
raged monkey’s. 

Paul’s hand dropped. 

‘*Even Dummy waan’t shake han’s!” he 
cried despondently. ‘‘ How don’t ’ee shake 
han’s, Dummy !” 

Dummy’s eyes swept round the kitchen. 
He darted to a shelf and seized the teapot. 
He held it up and tapped it vehemently. He 
set it down on the floor, retired a pace, and 
imitated the action of one pelting it with stones. 
And again the head wagged with incredible 
swiftness, and again and again the stuttering 
torrent burst from his lips. 

Paul saw light. 

‘* My life!” he exclaimed, ‘ to think of his 
mindin’ ¢hat all these years! You d’knaw,” 
he explained to Jennifer, ‘‘ how, summer time, 
Dummy don’t trouble to light a fire for his 
tay, but takes the taypot round to a naibour 
to get’n filled with hot water. Well, one day 
us lads saw Dummy goin’ along, carryin’ his 
taypot, an’ we started teasin’ him. An’ I 
picked up a bully an’ aimed et at the taypot. 
Dummy thought I was aimin’ at him, so he 
set the taypot down an’ sarched for a bully to 
aim back. An’ then I heaved another bully, 
an’ hit the taypot, sure ‘nough—smashed en 
all to jowds. Dummy’s back was turned; ’a 
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dedn’ see the smash, an’ course, bein’ deef, ’a 
dedn’ hear en. We runned away, an’ Dummy 
turned round to pick up his taypot, an’—well, 
you never saw such a rage in all your life. 
Out comes his knife, an’ arter us he goes. 
*Twas a mercy he dedn’ catch us, or there’d 
ha’ been murder, sure ’nough. Vicious as a 
monkey, Dummy is. Look at en now!” 

Dummy had shambled off to the door; and 
there he stood, half averted, growling and 
talking to himself, as it were, with subdued 
gesticulations. Jennifer showed some indig- 
nation. 

‘‘’Tes a shame,” she said, ‘‘the way you 
d’ all be’ave to en. No wonder he’s a bit teasy 
when you plague en so, the poor afflicted 
creature !” 

She raised her hand above her head, and 
Dummy turned and came to her, like a dog 
to the whistle. With a tender sadness in her 
eyes she patted his shoulder, soothing him. 

‘‘Dummy an’ me, we're swettards,” she 
said. ‘‘ He was courtin’?’ me when you came 
in. An’ some day, when he’s arned enough, 
he’ll come sailin’ into the bay ’pon a g’eat 
four-mast steamer—nothin’ but four masts ‘ull 
do fur’n, he’s that fond o’ me—an’ he'll carr’ 
me off to get married. An’ we’re goin’ to live 
up to squire’s house, an’ have crame every 
day, an’ the biggest, grandest taypot in 
Porthvean. So, you see, they that look to be 
friends wi’ me, mus’ be friends wi’ Dummy 
too.” 

‘*That so, aha?” said Paul, highly amused. 
‘*Well, I’m ready. Courtin’ of ’ee, is ’a? 
That’s grand. An’ a four-master to carr’ ’ee 
off in? There’s a laffable notion for ’ee. 
Squire’s house, too? Aw, my life!” 

Laughing heartily, he flung himself into a 
chair and spread his long legs abroad. The 
bright eyes turned suspiciously on him, and 
a low growl issued from the speechless lips. 
Paul sat up. 

** What's the matter now?” he asked. 

‘‘Dummy thinks you're laffin’ upon ’m,” 
said Jennifer. ‘‘He don’t like to be made 
fun of.” 

**Right!” said Paul, all complaisance, and 
composed his features to an expression of 
intense melancholy. ‘‘ How’s that?” 

But Dummy was not appeased. The growls 
increased in volume; the hands started from 
the pockets and waved about with profuse 
gesture. 

‘*There’s somethin’ else,” said Jennifer, 
studying the movement of the hands. She 
lifted her arm again. Dummy’s eyes went 
swiftly to her face. She raised her brows in 
question.» Dummy’s arms whirled with in- 
creased velocity; his hands pointed in quick 
succession to Paul, to Jennifer, to himself. 
A faint blush appeared on Jennifer’s cheek. 

‘*Dummy do want to knaw what you're 
doin’ here,” she explained. ‘‘He edn’ used to 
seein’ young chaps makin’ themselves at home 
here. Sim’ me”—she hesitated, and the blush 
grew deeper—‘‘ sim’ me, he’s jealous.” 


’ 


Paul grinned complacently, and twirled the 
ends of his moustache. Jealous, aha? Jennifer 
was nothing to him, but it was exceedingly 
flattering to find that his mere presence in her 
company proved disturbing to another man’s 
peace of mind, even if that other were only 
Dummy. And that blush, too: it hadn't 
escaped him. These women! They may talk 
fine stuff and pretend to hold aloof, but one 
knows them. A blush, a gesture, and they 
stand revealed, head bowed and heart bared 
to the conqueror. 

What were they up to now, swayzing their 
hands and rolling their eyes? He had lost 
the hang of this dummy-talk in all these years. 
His foot tapped impatiently on the floor. His 
ignorance thrust him aside from the central 
position which was his by right. The presence 
of the uncomprehended irritated him intensely. 

Jennifer turned to him. 

‘*’Tes all right now,” she said. ‘‘ Dummy 
do knaw all about ’ee, an’ he’s willin’ to be 
friendly. Edn’ no real malice in Dummy.” 

‘* Brave an’ kind of en, I’m sure,” said Paul 
sulkily ; ‘‘ an’ thank’ee for interferin’. But I 
don’t wish no truck wi’ monkeys.” 

She looked at him, and turned away. A 
most annoying sense of shame came over him. 
What was coming to him, that a contemptuous 
look from a maid—and a homely maid at that 
should cause him humiliation ? 

But there was Dummy standing over him, 
his hand extended, his ugly face stretched into 
a comic grin that no mortal with 7 sense of 
humour could resist. Laughing uproariously, 
Paul leapt to his feet and slapped Dummy 
vigorously on the shoulder. Dummy laughed 
back, and returned the friendly blow with 
interest. 

** That’s 
approval. 

Paul glowed with magnanimous feeling. 

‘*Edn’ a bad sort, Dummy edn’,” he said 
patronisingly. 

Jennifer warmed in extolment of her favourite. 

‘* There edn’ a better-hearted chap in Porth- 
vean,” she declared, ‘‘ ef you take en the right 
way. Poor chap; he’s sensible too—you 
caan’t think how sensible’a es. Give him a 
newspaper, an’ he’ll shrink up his brows an’ 
jabber over en, as ef he was readin’, An’ ef 
‘tes upside down, he’ll turn et round the right 
way. An’ there edn’ a smarter hand at makin’ 
crab-pots anywhere. He’s slow, but he finishes 
‘em up beautiful—that neat an’ strong! An’ 
for fishin’, there edn’ nobody to come up to 
him. He knows where they resort, an’ all 
their tricks an’ ways, so well as ef he’d lived 
under the water. Over to cove they do say he 
can smell the fish. But, sim’ me, ’tes because 
Dummy edn’ like other men. I d’ often think 
he edn’ azackly human, nor he edn’ azackly a 
dumb brute, but somethin’ between, like-a- 
thing. He’s sensible, but ’a edn’ quite the 
sense of a man—more like the sense of a dog 
or a sea-gull. They do see things we don’t get 
a notion of, an’ so for Dummy. An’ I do often 
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wonder what like his thoughts are. We do 
think in words, sim’ me; but Dummy don’t 
know wan word from another, no more ’n a 
cat. An’I do wonder what the world must be 
like to en—all movin’, movin’, wi’ never a 
sound ; an’ when he do shut his eyes, there’s 
nothin’.” 

She was not addressing Paul now; her eyes 
were fixed dreamily on the other, and she was 
thinking aloud to herself. Neither was Paul 
heeding her latterly; a new and brilliant idea 
was buzzing about his brain. 

‘‘Look !” he exclaimed suddenly. 
boat do Dummy go ’pon ?” 

‘‘Sometimes wan, sometimes another,” said 
Jennifer. ‘*‘ They’re always glad to get en, 
but he don’t stay long wi’ none. They don’t 
know how to trate en; they tease him an’ vex 
him, an’ off ’a goes in a tantrum. Steve 
Polkinhorne was the last he went wi’, but Steve 
thought to cheat en out of his share in the fish. 
Dummy was sharper than Steve thought for. 
He found en out to wance, an’ knocked en 
down ’pon quay-head an’ jumped upon ’m, till 
they had to pull him off.” 

“Brayvo, Dummy !” cried Paul. ‘‘ Dummy’s 
the chap forme! He’s my sort. Look! I’vea 
mind to do en a good turn. How ef him an’ 
me should go partners ’pon the fishery? Edn’ 
that a smart notion, aha? I'll make Dummy’s 
fortune fur ’n before he do know where he is. 
An’ then, hoorah for the four-master, an’ 
squire’s house, an’ the crame, an’ the tay-pot! 
Ha-ha! Poor chap! But I'll be tender wed’n— 
tender as a mother with her cheeld.” 

Jennifer seemed to think the notion a feasible 
one. 

“Twill be a good thing for you,” she said, 
“ef you can get en to agree.” 

“For me?” Paul corrected her. 
you d’ mane, s’pose.” 

She smiled a little; but did not dispute the 
point. 

“‘T'll ask him,” she said. 

‘““Wait a bit,” Paul exclaimed. ‘I'll do et 
myself. Mus’ get inside this dummy-talk some 
time, s’pose. May as well fit an’ begin now. 
You watch now, an’ see how smart I can 
do et.” 

He raised his arm, as he had seen Jennifer 
do, and Dummy faced round at attention. 

Paul pointed a finger at his own chest, then 
at Dummy’s. He slapped his right hand down 
into his left, and shook it vigorously. 

“We're goin’ partners, that do mane,” he 
explained to Jennifer. 

He pointed again to himself, thrust his arms 
forward with fists clenched side by side, and 
drew the fists back to his chest. Repeating 
this action two or three times, he then pointed 
to Dummy, and hauled an imaginary line rope 
downwards, hand over hand. 

“On a boat, you d’ see, rowin’ an’ sailin’,” 
he said. 

He leaped over the back of a chair, and 
hauled another imaginary rope upwards. 

“ Fishin’,” he remarked. 


** Whose 


‘‘ For him, 


He went down on all-fours and scuttled side- 
ways across the room. 

** Crabbin’,” he observed. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, drew it 
out tightly clenched, and with the other hand 
distributed from it two heaps of nothingness 
on to the table. One heap he feigned to pick 
up and return to his pocket ; and he beckoned 
Dummy to approach and take the other. 

‘* Goin’ shares,” he said. 

Dummy, who had followed Paul’s essay in the 
pantomimic art with grave attention, now raised 
his eyes inquiringly to Jennifer. She nodded, 
and Dummy stepped up to the table and made 
as if to gather up the invisible coins. 

*““°Tes a bargain!” cried Jennifer, 
clapped her hands. 

Paul wiped his brow. 

‘“*That was clever, wadn’ et?” he said. 
‘* Sim’ me, this dummy-talk’s fine fun. Easy 
*nough, ef you use your brain, an’ that’s what 
I do like. An’ your arms! Must be a 
sweaty business, summer time! Fine times 
we'll have, aha, auld chap?” This to Dummy, 
who was nodding and grinning and making 
little chuckling noises. 

‘*Look at en! Plaised as Punch, ’a es! 
We're a pair! JVe'll liv ’em knaw; we'll 
make ’em sit up 2 ' scratch their chins! Edn’ 
’a just the chap | wo want for my partner? For 
look,—I’m schemin’ all the while, an’ I don’t 
wish nobody to knaw my plans ; but my natur’ 
’s that open, I’m fo’ced to tell’em to somebody, 
or burst. An’ here I’ve got a partner I can 
talk to all day, an’ tell all my secrets, an’ he nor 
nobody else waan’t be none the wiser. I couldn’ 
ha’ found a more suitable chap, not ef I picked 
the world over.” 

He surveyed Dummy with the eager proprie- 
tary delight of a child with a new plaything. 

‘* But that’s me,” he continued. ‘‘I d’ allers 
hit upon what I do want. Luck, you say; but 
no, ’a edn’ luck. I don’t believe in luck. Luck’s 
for fools an’ sluggards. Look! The river o’ 
life, they do say. We're standin’ in et, up to 
our middles; an’ down the stream comes for- 
tune an’ misery, riches an’ rags—like driftwood ; 
an’ we’re snatchin’ an’ grabbin’ at ’em as they 
pass. The sluggard do wait fur ’n to come 
plop agin his chest, an’ the fool do grab pro- 
misc’us; but the smart man keeps his han’s 
ready an’ his eyes up-stream, an’ everythin’ that 
comes by, he takes the measure of en. Ef ’tes 
no account, he pushes et away; ef ’tes good 
splash! snatch !—he’s got en!” 

By way of illustration, he leaped upon 
Dummy and clutched his shoulder, sending him 
back, jabbering in angry alarm, to the remotest 
corner of the room. 

‘*Ha-ha!” roared Paul. 
edn’ ’a? Don’t get egzited, auld chap. 
only my fun—Paul Carah’s fun!” 

‘*That’s what Dummy don’t understand,” 
said Jennifer. ‘‘ You med as well joke with a 
cow as with Dummy.” 

** Poor chap !” said Paul, staring at him with 
unfeigned pity. It was sad to think that his 
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new partner was congenitally incapable of ap- 
preciating some of his best qualities. 


CHAPTER VII. 


F the grass thought to grow under Paul’s 
| feet, the grass was ill-advised. Early next 
morning he was off, with a pasty in each 
pocket, on a tramp along the coast in search of 
a boat wanting an owner. Late at night he 
returned, tired, hungry, and jubilant, his 
pockets lighter by the weight of the pasties 
and of half his little store of gold. Trying 
southward at first, he had drawn blank at 
Portrewan and Lanharry. Then, nothing 
daunted, he turned back, passing Porthvean 
again, and making for Porthellick. Here his 
panting, perspiring luck caught him up. He 
reached Porthellick at the psychological mo- 
ment, just two days after the receipt of William 
John Harvey’s letter. William John, a feckless, 
luckless fellow, had lately left his birthplace to 
try his fortune in London town, and Porthellick 
had shaken its head, having long since identified 
London with Bunyan’s City of Destruction. 
But after a month of silence William John had 
written to his sweetheart—and what was this ? 
A pound a week, regular as clock-work, just 
for tying up parcels! Dainty meals of sausages 
and onions smoking in shop windows, sending 
forth their alluring smell through the streets 
from dawn to midnight! Wondrous sights— 
trains that burrowed underground, mighty 
bridges that split in half and folded up at the 
touch of a lever! Could such things be ? 

An adventurous fever seized Porthellick. 
Within twenty-four hours Michael Harvey had 
packed and set off to join his brother. Several 
other young men were only waiting to wind up 
their affairs before following his example ; and 
others again hesitated, the hand of hereditary 
caution plucking at the coat-tails of enthusiasm. 
Among these was Will Oliver, whose meditated 
flight into the unknown was further hampered 
by a brand-new boat and a brand-new wife. 
To him enter Paul, voluble, persuasive, jingling 
the gold in his pockets, a living witness to the 
advantages, material and moral, of foreign 
travel. The wife? The wife could stay behind 
for a bit. The boat? Paul would take the 
boat off his hands there and then, and pay for 
it in solid cash. Fifteen pounds, now! A poor 
sum in Porthellick— the moss would be growing 
on it before one had a chance to turn it over. 
But fifteen pounds in London, with a brave 
Cornishman to back it up; in a week ’twould 
swell and burst the brave Cornishman’s pocket ! 

Will -Oliver succumbed; the money was 
transferred on the spot; and in twelve hours 
after Paul’s departure Mr. Jose and Jennifer 
were listening to his pzan of self-gratulation. 

‘* Smartest li’ll boat ’pon the fishery—don’t 
knaw of a nobler li’ll boat anywheres—a reg’lar 
picture! Cost thirty pound, hasn’ been in the 
water a dozen times, an’ I get ’n for fifteen, 
gear and all complete. That’s my way. But 
you should ha’ heard me argufyin’ wi’ the 


chap! JZ managed en! Says he—‘’Tes a 
ticklish business, goin’ foreign; my heart do 
sink to think upon et.’ Says I—‘ Look at me, 
soase, an’ take heart. Look at me,’ says I, 
‘look at my chest an’ my pocket,’ says I, 
slappin’ first the wan an’ then the other. ‘ That's 
foreign travel,’ says I. ‘Aw well,’ he say, 
‘I’ll ax the missus an’ see what she do say.’ 
Well, thinks I, ef he do, fare-’ee-well, smart 
li'll boat. Id’ knaw the women. Sol say to 
’n—‘ Have ’ee the sperit of a manin’ee? Art 
wan o’ they that do go to their wives, whip in 
wan hand an’ money-bag in the other, an’ say— 
‘*’Ere, take these, an’ rule over me”? Shame 
upon ’ee for a man!’ I said to en. ‘ Go to 
your wife, an’ whether she say yes or whether 
she say no, you waan’t see much o’ these fifteen 
bright pounds,’ I said, haulin’ out a handful. 
You should ha’ seen the eyes of en gog- 
glin’! ‘Gie me the money!’ he say, ‘the 
boat’s yourn!’ An’ mine ’a es, an’ the bargain 
too. "Iwas smart, but I don’t take no credit 
for gettin’ round a simple chap like he. Sim’ 
me, Ae waan’t make much of a splash in London 
town. Chaps like he should stay at home, 
though I wadn’ a-goin’ to tell en so. An’ home 
he'll be ’fore long, with empty pockets, sure 
‘nough.” 

** Poor chap!” said Jennifer. 

**Ha! ha! Poor chap!” echoed Paul. 

**An’ you sent him,” said Jennifer, ‘‘or as 
good as sent him—paerted him from his wife, 
an’ cheated him over his boat, an’ druv him to 
ruin, maybe! Aw, you’re a smart chap, Paul 
Carah!” 

‘‘How?” exclaimed Paul, amazed, as he 
well might be, at the lurid light thus suddenly 
cast on his transactions. ‘‘ How?” he re- 
peated, pricked by wrath and by another 
emotion which he would not recognise. 
‘* Pouf!” he cried, ‘‘’tes the way o’ business. 
Edn’ in a woman to understand business.” 

‘‘’Tes in a woman to understand roguery,” 
said Jennifer warmly. 

Her anxious parent interposed with as near 
an approach to severity as he could achieve. 

‘“What are ’ee a-tellin’ of, Jennifer? 
Roguery? I wonder at ’ee. Don’t talk like 
that—’a edn’ fitty ‘tall. What’s Paul done? 
Druv a good bargain. Ef that’s roguery we’re 
all rogues together, your auld da an’ all. Don't 
go for to call your auld da a rogue !” 

Paul joined in with grave reproof. 

‘* Ess, I wonder at ’ee, Jennifer. ’Twas all 
honest an’ fair, wadn’ ’a? All the world do 
knaw what a bargain is—two honest men tryif’ 
to cheat aich other. There’s honest cheatin’ 
an’ there’s roguish cheatin’. ’Sides,” he added, 
weakly sliding into a shaky morass of self- 
justification, ‘‘I guv the chap ’most what his 
boat was worth; he couldn’ look for more, 
sellin’ in such a hurry. An’ I’ve no doubt he'll 
do very well up to London ; he’s just as like to 
as not. Anyways, he was main set on goin’— 
don’t s’pose anythin’ I said could stop him.” 

Jennifer’s shoulder was towards him, and he 
desisted. This slip of a maid had an unpleasant 
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power of making one uncomfortable, of driving 
a mind conscious of rectitude to paltry, unneces- 
sary shifts and evasions. He had it in him to 
dislike her furiously. 

Mr. Jose fidgeted uneasily, feeling vaguely 
that his paragon had not distinguished himself, 
conscious of having inwardly applauded what 
Jennifer had condemned. There was thunder 
in the air. A tactful change of subject might 
divert it. 

‘‘What’s the name o’ the little boat?” he 
asked. 

“ Swiftsure,” said Paul shortly. 

‘An’ a good name too. An’ when do ’ee 
bring her round here-along ? ” 

Paul’s manner changed. 

‘Don’t knaw azackly,” he said mysteriously. 
“I’ve got somethin’ else to see for first. 
There’s a scheme plummin’ in my heed. Look, 
don’t say nothin’ over to cove bout the boat, 
nor yet *bout Dummy. I’ve got a plan to sur- 
prise em. I'll open their eyes! I'll make 
them stare!” 

‘‘ How ?” asked Jennifer, relaxing. She was 
not altogether free from what is fabled to be 
the chief failing of her sex. 

Paul took his little revenge. 

‘‘T waan’t tell ’ee yet. “Tes a brave plan, 
though,” he said, and ostentatiously changed 
the subject. 

Next morning he disappeared, returning in 
the evening with a brown-paper parcel and a flow 
of talk about Henliston market. The parcel was 
not opened or referred to. Jennifer respected 


the sanctity of the carefully tied knots, but 


when Paul was absent she had the curiosity to 
prod and weigh. It felt like calico, which set 
her wondering. 

The following day Dummy came around 
early, and he and Paul went off together, after 
Paul had called Mr. Jose and Jennifer aside and 
told them to go down upon quay head about 
four o’clock if they wanted to see some fun. 

Late that afternoon Bob Rowe, hanging a 
trammel over the quay wall to dry, saw a boat 
rounding the point which limits Porthvean’s 
view of the coast to the north-east. It was too 
far away to distinguish details, but Bob noticed 
something peculiar about its appearance, and 
called the other men to come and look. They 
could make nothing of it either. A messenger 
was despatched to the coastguard station for a 
telescope. He returned with two coastguards- 
men and a little crowd of men and women. 
Attracted by the stir, others hurried down, till 
there was quite a mob on the quay. 

The coastguardsman who held the telescope 
rested it on the wall and took a long look. 

“Well? What is ’a?” was queried. 

“My life!” murmured the coastguard, his 
eee to the glass. ‘‘ My dear life! Well, 
well!” 

‘““What?” cried the 
“Spake up an’ tell us.” 

“Tes a fishin’ boat,” said the man slowly. 
‘Porthellick boat, ’a b’lieve. An’ there’s flags 
On it.” 


impatient crowd. 
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‘Flags? Porthellick boat wi’ flags ?” 

‘** Flags on the mainmast, flags on the mizen, 
flags in the bow, flags at the starn, an’ a lot of 
teeny flags all up the riggin’?” 

‘* What are ’ee a-tellin’ of?” 
astonished multitude with one voice. 

**See else,” said the coastguardsman, 
proffering the telescope. It was seized by half- 
a-dozen eager hands. A brief struggle, and 
Jim Boase was the victor. There was a breath- 
less silence while he adjusted the focus. 

**°Tes Will Oliver’s boat, the Swz/tsure,” he 
proclaimed. ‘‘I knaw her by the new sails.” 

“Will Oliver?” said one. ‘‘ Has his wife 
druv him mazed already ?” 

The laughter was checked as Jim held up a 
hand. 

‘‘Two men in her,” he said, ‘‘an’ nuther 
wan’s Will.” 

** Who then ?” 

‘* Wait a bit. I caan’t make 'em out yet.” 

Favoured by the wind, the strange boat was 
rapidly approaching, its fantastic adornments 
now visible to every eye. Wondering conjec- 
tures were tossed from lip to lip. Ben Jose 
on the outskirts winked and chuckled to 
himself. 

Suddenly a yell of mingled 
laughter burst from Jim Boase. 

**Yah-ha-ha! Now I see ’en! 
agin, sure ’nough!” 

4*Who? Who, thou bussa?” 

‘* An’, my nerves, ef the other chap edn’— 
oh-ho-ho !” 

They were ready to massacre him. 

‘* Who? Stop grizzlin’, an’ tell us who!” 

**Paul!” he gasped. ‘The g’eat Paul 
Carah comin’ in glory an’ triumph, an’ steered 
by Dummy hisself!” 

Their amazement was too great for laughter. 

‘What a chap!” was murmured. ‘* What 
a chap, to be sure! All they flags! Who 
ever heerd tell o’ such a thing? An’ Dummy, 
an’ Will Oliver’s new boat! What a chap!” 

All eyes were fixed on the approaching craft. 
Soon they could discern the occupants. “Twas 
Paul, sure enough; and see! he was waving 
a flag in each hand. And now he was hailing 
them. Some one raised a cheer, and the 
majority took it up, half in joke, half in earnest. 
Nearer came the boat. Deftly steered by the 
beaming Dummy, it shaved the pier-head and 
brought up alongside, all standing. 

Up clambered Paul, and by inveterate habit 
began shaking hands all round. 

‘*What d’ye think o’ that, aha?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Looks gay, don’t ‘a? Thought 
I'd give ’ee all a surprise. Dedn’ knaw I'd 
got a boat, ded ’ee? Am’ a partner! Hup, 
Dummy! step up an’ show yourself! Smart 
li'll boat, edn’ ’a? An’ a rare wan to go, | can 
tell °ee. Hooraw ! Shake han’s, naibours all!” 

He was dancing with excitement. “Twas 
the hour of his glory, eclipsing, utterly blotting 
out, as he had planned it should, the un- 
pleasant memory of his first reception. A 
dramatic situation, a cloud of flying bunting, a 


cried the 


surprise and 


Ess—’tes he 
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cheering crowd—what more could the heart of 
man desire, what higher pinnacle attain to? 
For what but this does the world strive and 
struggle, statesmen, warriors, and all ? 

‘‘Aw Paul, Paul!” exclaimed Jim Boase in 
mock anguish. ‘‘ How dedn’ ’ee give us a 
hint, so’s we could ’a had St. Kerne brass 
band down?” 

The crowd lined the edge of the quay, un- 
restrainedly admiring the Swz/ftsure in its gay 
attire. Cornish folk are as easily pleased as 
children of a smaller growth, and as grateful 
and well-disposed to any that will afford them 
entertainment. Paul’s popularity was high at 
that moment. True, there was a fringe of 
scowling faces on the outskirts, and Steve 
Polkinhorne, slightly the worse for drink, was 
muttering imprecations on the conceit and 
insolence of some folk, making a maygame of 
their betters with their play-acting, flag-flying 
nonsense. But Steve and his followers were 
in a miserable minority. Most cast aside 
prejudice, and frankly admitted that a chap 
who could plan and execute such a scheme as 
this for their entertainment, was a chap to be 
encouraged, a genuine acquisition. 

And what was this? Old Reseigh himself 
taking the trouble to walk down the quay, 
condescending to shake Paul by the hand, and 
warmly congratulating him! 

‘‘Very smart an’ pretty,” quoth he, his 
little eyes wandering from the boat to Paul, 
and from Paul to Dummy. ‘‘A grand notion, 
sure ’nough, an’ we do take et kind of ’ee to 
make such a brave show for us to see. An’ 
you’ve got a boat an’ a partner already, spite 
o’ the rogues that looked to hender ’ee. 
You’re a smart chap, an’ a bustler, that’s plain. 
I'll keep my eye upon ’ee ; you should do very 
well ef you’ve a mind to. An’ look—you’ll be 
wantin’ gear. There’s everythin’ in my li’ll 
shop—nets, lines, hooks. Come an’ choose when 
you like, an’ you needn’ bring no money.” 


‘* That your game, uncle?” exclaimed Paul, 
slapping the great man on the shoulder in a 
familiar way which made those around shudder 
and fearfully admire. ‘‘No debts for me. 
What I take I pay for ; that’s me!” 

‘*You’re right,” said Reseigh with a side- 
long glance. ‘‘ You’re my sort, I can see—a 
man 0’ business. I only said that to show ’ee 
where to look for help when you want et. I'm 
your friend, mind that. Steve Polkinhorne, 
come along o’ me. I want you.” 

The crowd parted respectfully as old Reseigh 
waddled off with Steve skulking behind him. 
As soon as the two were at a safe distance, 
nods and winks of deep import were exchanged. 
The nature of the bond between them was 
known, but it was not a thing to talk of aloud 
with safety, especially when coastguardsmen 
were about. 

Reseigh gone, the suspended interest in 
Paul and his boat revived. They crowded 
round, questioning and admiring. Paul was 
in his element, and he shone—joking, yarning, 
boasting, till at last he grew too hoarse for 
intelligible speech, and took Ben Jose’s arm 
and walked off, the happiest man in Cornwall 
that day. 

‘* T’ve guv ’em somethin’ to talk about, aha, 
uncle?” he said exultingly. ‘‘I tauld ’ee you 
all wanted wakin’ up, an’ I’m the man to do et. 
I edn’ wan to be overlooked! Grand, wadn’ 
et? The eyes of all Porthvean upon me, ’a 
b’lieve. ’Tes a pity Jennifer dedn’ come. How 
dedn’ she?” 

Ben Jose hesitated. 

‘Well, she dedn’ wish,” he said apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘She guv a guess o’ what was up, an’ 
she don’t sim to set no store by such things. 
A queeat maid, you d’ knaw. She edn’ wan for 
show an’ fuss an’ mummery.” 

**S’pose not,” said Paul in tones of vex- 
ation; and suddenly he dropped into a 
silence. 





oA loife-atory ; 


“ONE day when I am growing tall and old, 
And wise enough to wander where I will, 
Then I shall climb the height and find the gold 

That hides behind the hill!” 


So thought a child, whose home was in the 
vale, 
Watching an amber sunset fade and die, 
Telling herself the children’s endless tale 
Of life’s sweet by-and-by. 


Years passed, Love came, she climbed the height 
with him, 
But only saw the glory in his gaze ! 
Earth was so bright, and heaven’s gold so dim 
In those enchanted days! 


More years went by, and she was all alone 
In the sweet valley of her early past ; 


The dream came back, and faith in things unshown 


Was found again at last. 


One eventide when she was grey and old, 
And wise enough to know the Higher Will, 
She climbed the height, and then she found the gold 
That hides behind the hill. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION, 





SYDNEY HARBOUR. 


ASSING one day the front of the Parlia- 
ment Houses in Melbourne, in company 
with an English literary man of some 

note, who was spending a few days in that 
city, and pointing to a bronze monument which 


stands in the centre of the street, I said to 
him, ‘‘ That is the Burke and Wills monument.” 
“And who,” he asked, ‘‘were Burke and 
Wills?” I fear it must be admitted that the 
average Englishman’s knowledge of Australian 
history is not much larger than that of my 
friend, who on most subjects is particularly 
well-informed. Australia, to many residents in 
the British Isles, is associated chiefly with 
thoughts of convicts, of gold-diggings, and 
frozen mutton—perhaps also I should add, of 
broken banks! Yet the early discovery, and 
subsequent exploration, of the Australian con- 
tinent contain pages as romantic as any 
chapter of British history. Under the Southern 
Cross, without any of the blare of trumpets or 
glamour of battle, deeds of heroism and endur- 
ance have been performed which are fit to rank 
among the noblest annals of the British race. 


The discovery of the fact that 
there was an Australian continent 
is due to the Spaniards, de Quiros 
and Torres, in the year 1606, and the Dutch 
Navigators of some years later, especially 
to Tasman in 1648 (whose name the island 


Australia 
Discovered. 


of Tasmania now bears). Then came the 
Englishman Dampier in 1699. But none of 
these did more than touch the Australian 
coast, chiefly the barren shores of the north- 
west. The result of Dampier’s account of his 
travels is well summed up in Sutherland’s 
‘*History of Australia”: ‘‘ Defoe used the 
materials it contained for his celebrated novel 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the work was fora 
long time the standard book of travels. But 
it turned away the tide of discovery from Aus- 
tralia; for those who read of the beautiful 
islands and rich countries he had elsewhere 
visited would never dream of incurring the 
labour and expense of a voyage to so dull 
and barren a spot as Australia seems to be in 
Dampier’s book. Thus we hear of no further 
explorations in this part of the world until 
nearly a century after; and, even then, no one 
thought of sending out ships specially for the 
purpose.” 

Then came Captain Cook, in 1770, in com- 
mand of an expedition fitted out for astrono- 
mical purposes, and sent to the Pacific by the 
Royal Society of London. It was then that the 
southern part of the west coast was discovered 
by Captain Cook’s landing at Botany Bay. 
There he took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of England, and called it 
‘New South Wales.” Sydney Harbour was 
still unknown to European ships. Cook passed 
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Colony of Victoria, and also the 
Strait which bears his name. The 
names of Bass and Flinders deserve 
to be placed high in the roll of 
British navigators. 

Another discovery of great im- 
portance which was made from the 
sea was the discovery and settle- 
ment of Portland and the fertile 
district round it, now called the 
western district of Victoria, touch- 
ing the borders of South Australia. 
An interesting account of this early 
settlement is given by Richmond 
Henty, ‘‘ the first white native of 
the first settlement of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia,” in his book, ‘‘ Australiana ; 
or, My Early Life.” His grand- 
father was a well-to-do freeholder 
of Sussex, who, with his sons, 
emigrated to Tasmania in 1829. 
Thence, in the years 1834 and 1836, 
the four sons moved across to Port- 
land, which had been found a con- 
venient harbour by whaling-boats 
a few years before. ‘‘ Here,” says 
Richmond Henty, ‘the first pure 
merino sheep, the offspring of those 
sent out by my grandfather, were 
landed, an event from which may 
be counted the beginning of Vic- 
toria’s progress, and no_ small 
amount of prosperity.” 

That western district of Victoria, 
by the narrow opening which leads into its ex- thus opened up, is now one of the most fertile in 
panse of waters, and proceeded northwards all Australia. The potatoes of Koroit and Tower 
through Torres Straits. 

Botany Bay—so long to be a name 
of ill omen—was discovered just in 
time to be the ‘‘ dumping ground” 
for the British convicts whom the 
independence of the United States 
made it impossible for England to 
land any longer on American shores. 
On the horrors of those early con- 
vict settlements at Botany Bay, in 
Tasmania, and elsewhere, I need 
not here dwell. Those who want 
a vivid account of them will find it 
in Marcus Clarke’s ‘‘ For the Term 
of his Natural Life,” or of the gangs 
of bushrangers which they pro- 
duced, in such books as Rolf 
Boldrewood’s ‘‘ Robbery under 
Arms.” 

Sydney Harbour was discovered 
by Governor Phillip in 1788, and 
the beginnings of the future city 
were made. 

The next discoveries of import- 
ance were those made by Bass and 
Flinders, two young Englishmen, 
who made their first voyages from 
Sydney in an open boat on the ies i 
stormy waters of the Pacific. To =: a 
Bass is due the credit of discover- stint 
ing from the sea what is now the 
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Hill (with its volcanic soil) are unsurpassed even 
in Ireland. All over the district magnificent 
sheep-runs, prosperous creameries and butter 
factories may be seen. Wheat is extensively 
grown here and in the Wimmera, farther north. 
As for the sea coast, what grander scenery 
could one wish for than the drive over the cliffs 
from Portland to Cape Nelson (where a 
Scotchman from the Isle of Uist presides over 
the lighthouse), or the beauties of Port 
Campbell and the Bay of Islands? And if one 
wants a lovely watering-place, he will find it at 
Warrnambool, from whose cliffs, perhaps to 
better advantage than anywhere else, he may 
behold 


** The long wash of Australasian seas.” 


The actual discovery of the river 
Yarra and the district on which 
the city of Melbourne now stands 
was due to John Batman, a native of Parra- 
matta, New South Wales, who had emi- 
grated to Tasmania. There he became a 
sheep-farmer, and in the hope 
of getting better grass for his 
flocks he crossed over in 1835 
to Port Phillip Bay, which 
had been discovered in 1802. 

After he sailed up to what is 
now called Williamstown (one 
of the ports of Melbourne) he 
ascended the Yarra. On every 
side of him were forests of 
gum-trees. Struck by the 


The Founding 
of Melbourne. 


beauty of the scene and the 
advantage of a river like the 
Yarra, he wrote in his diary, 


“This is the place for a 
village.” In the same year 
John Pascoe Fawkner, who 
had been an innkeeper at 
Launceston, Tasmania, also 
came over to the Yarra, and 
erected the first house which 
was built in Melbourne, on the 
site of what is now Elizabeth 
Street. The “ village” which 
Batman had in view soon be- 
came a flourishing town, and 
is now a great city. In 1840 
it had a population of 3,000 
persons. At the census of 1891 
its population was 490,000. 
Unhappily, the collapse of the 
ill-fated ‘‘ land boom,” and the 
failure of so many banks, have 
told seriously on the pro- 
sperity of Melbourne in recent 
years. The population had 
fallen off 46,064 between April 1891 and the end 
of 1893, and the falling-off continued, though not 
at such a rapid rate. Still, there are few finer 
cities anywhere in the British Empire. The 
width of its streets, its splendid tram-service 
of cable-cars, putting completely in the shade 
anything of the kind that I have seen in this 
country, its fine public buildings, and the com- 


fortable homes of its working men,—these are 
the external features which impress the traveller 
who visits it for the first time. 

So much for the discoveries made in Australia 
from the sea, and chiefly by seafaring men. 
Now let us turn to the exploration of the in- 
terior. 


For many years after the first 
settlements on the coast of Aus- 
tralia, the Blue Mountains were 
regarded as an impassable barrier to all 
attempts to reach the interior. But three de- 
termined gentlemen— Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland—overcame the difficulty in 1813. 
Only those who have seen these mountains can 
realise what a task the explorers must have 
had. The mountains really consist of a suc- 
cession of sheer precipices, deep gorges, and 
lofty detached crags, reminding one of huge 
castles of the olden time with their turrets and 
keep. Add to this that the whole was, where 
possible, and still is, covered with dense forest, 


Crossing the 
Blue Moun- 
tains. 
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and the greater difficulty of the task is readily 
seen. The train now crosses over some of these 
giddy heights. The railway station at the top 
of the zigzag railway is 3,655 feet above the 
sea-level, and the railway descends down a steep 
mountain side. It reminded me somewhat of 
the Alleghany Mountains and the Horseshoe 
Bend, but is a more awe-inspiring sight. 





Ito 


The Blue Mountains are a favourite health 
resort, and are visited by tourists from all parts 
of the world. At Katoomba, Mount Victoria, 
and elsewhere, there are exceedingly comfortable 
hotels. Here are some names of places which 
I took at random from the visitors’ book in the 
Imperial Hotel at Mount Victoria: Melbourne, 
Agra, Hobart, Calcutta, California, London, 
New Zealand, Hampstead, Wiltshire, Liverpool, 
Leeds ; Boston, Mass. ; Secunderabad, India ; 
Rothesay, Scotland; Shanghai, Dublin, Leip- 
zig, Paris, Belfast, Aberdeen, Portsoy, N.B. 
On the road between Wentworth Falls and 
Mount Victoria, the trunk of an old tree is sur- 
rounded by a stone enclosure, on which there 
is an inscription stating that the tree 
was marked by Blaxland, Lawson, 
and Wentworth in 1813. There 
were no visitors’ books on the Blue 
Mountains then! 

The immediate result of the first 
crossing of the Blue Mountains was 
to open up for pastoral and agricul- 
tural settlement the fertile regions 
of New South Wales which lie in the 
plains and valleys to the west. 

But greater feats of 
endurance than _ the 
crossing of the Blue 
Mountains were yet to be accom- 
plished. One of the most famous 
names in the early exploration of 
Australia is that of Sturt, whose 
name is perpetuated in Sturt Street, 

Ballarat, and Sturt County, South 
Australia. Sturt was a captain in 


Sturt’s 
Expedition. 
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One of them completely broke down and began 
to talk incoherently. At last they reached 
Sydney, on May 26, after an absence of almost 
eight months. They laboured, and now others 
have entered into their labours. The river 
Murray now plays an important part in con- 
necting the wheat-growing and wool-producing 
districts with the great centres of trade. Nor 
must I forget that it is a familiar name on elec- 
tion platforms in the colony of Victoria, whose 
northern boundary it mainly forms. When a 
political orator wants to wax eloquent over the 
iniquities of the other side, he is sure to say 
that the people are being roused ‘‘from the 
Murray to the sea!” 





the 39th Regiment. Interested, as 
many then were, in finding where the 
rivers (such as the Macquarie, Lach- 
lan, Murrumbidgee, etc.) which seemed to flow 
into the interior emptied themselves, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to solve the problem for him- 
self. So far as one great river is concerned; he 
succeeded nobly. Leaving Sydney in 1829, 
with a small party of men, he embarked in a 
whaleboat on the rapid Murrumbidgee, and was 
borne on its waters till they emptied into the 
larger river, which he then named the Murray. 
How he made his way down this river, en- 
countering hostile tribes of blacks, and disarm- 
ing their suspicion and opposition by his kindli- 
ness, till, after a journey of 2,000 miles, he 
traced the Murray to the sea near what is now 
the city of Adelaide in South Australia, will 
ever remain one of the great events of Aus- 
tralian history. He left Sydney in the begin- 
ning of November, and did not reach the mouth 
of the Murray till February 9, 1830. 

But it was on the return journey that Sturt’s 
powers of endurance and those of his comrades 
were taxed to the utmost. The tea which they 
had brought with them was soon exhausted, 
and presently their daily fare was bread and 
water. Heroically they toiled at the oars, 
but the strain was too much for some of them. 
They all became haggard and emaciated. 
Sometimes they actually fell asleep at the oars. 


A BURIAL IN THE BUSH. 


Once again an Englishman’s 
indomitable pluck was shown in 
what we may call the desert march 
Edward John Eyre, the son of a 
Yorkshire clergyman, had emigrated to New 
South Wales, and had become what was then 


Eyre’s Desert 
March. 


of Eyre. 


known as an ‘‘ Overlander,” one who con- 
veyed cattle from country districts to the town 
markets, sometimes hundreds of miles away. 
The mystery of the interior put its spell upon 
him, as it did upon so many, and having come 
to Adelaide, he set out from there in 1840, with 
five Europeans and three black fellows. But 
his attempt to penetrate northwards was baffled 
by the vast plain of salt-encrusted sand round 
Lake Torrens, and returning as far as the head 
of Spencer Gulf, he then sent back to Adelaide 
all the white men of his party except Baxter, and 
determined to cross the head of the Australian 
Bight to King George’s Sound. He did this in 
spite of remonstrance from his comrades and 
from the Governor of South Australia. Though 
that coast had been surveyed from the sea, no 
landing had ever been effected, and, as Thynne 
says, ‘‘ no white foot had ever essayed to tread 
the fifteen hundred miles which intervened 
between Adelaide and the small settlement on 
King George’s Sound.” It was an awful 
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journey. Over burning sands, under a broiling 
sun, horses and men suffered terribly both from 
hunger and thirst. The most appalling cata- 
strophe was when one night, driven to despera 
tion perhaps by hunger and fear, two of the 
black men shot Baxter, and made their escape 
with as much of the stores as they could carry. 
The other black remained faithful to Eyre, and 
in his company he pursued his lonely journey, 
till at last he was rewarded by the sight of a 
whaling ship, whose captain (Rossiter) sent a 
boat in response to their signals, and enabled 
them to return to Adelaide, after an absence of 
more than twelve months. It is easy to con- 
demn the fool-hardiness and obstinacy of Eyre, 
but it is impossible not to admire the heroic 
man who toiled on through those weary months 
under such hardships and trials. 


The monument which I men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
chapter marks the memory of the 
saddest story of Australian exploration. In 
1860, the Royal Society of Victoria organised 
an exploring expedition. Liberal provision was 
made for its expenses, about 10,000 being 
provided by the Government and private con- 
tributions. On a bright morning in August the 
expedition, with Burke and Wills at the head 
of it, set out from a spot in the Royal Park, 
Melbourne, now marked by a somewhat uncouth 
block of masonry and an inscription. With 
its twenty-six camels, and twenty-eight horses, 
the imposing cavalcade started amid the cheers 
of thousands. The expedition, commenced so 
auspiciously, resulted indeed in this—that Burke 
and Wills were the first white men to cross the 
Australian continent from south to north. 
They reached the Gulf of Carpentaria early in 
1861. But on the return journey they suffered 
great hardships, chiefly for want of water and 
food, through the negligence or blundering of 


Burke and 
Wills. 


some of the party who had been left behind to 
meet them with provisions. Burke and Wills 
both died of starvation, amid particularly 
rathetic circumstances. After some time their 
remains were recovered, and a public funeral 
was accorded to them in Melbourne in January, 
1863. 

Burke was for some years police magistrate 
at Beechworth, now an important mining town, 
172 miles from Melbourne. The Burke Museum 
in that town bears his name, and I saw there, 
among many interesting objects of Australian 
life, Burke’s Bible, with his name written in it 
by a friend, and underneath on the fly-leaf the 
words, ‘‘ The blessing of the Lord maketh rich, 
and He addeth no sorrow with it.” 


The limits of this paper forbid anything 
more than the mention of Sir George Grey, who, 
as Captain Grey, went out with Mr. Darwin on 
the Beagle, and explored the north-western 
coast of Australia in 1837 and 1838; of Stuart, 
who in 1862 crossed the continent from Adelaide 
to Port Darwin, and thus prepared the way for 
the telegraph line which connects Australia with 
the cable from England; or of Cunningham, 
Mitchell, Leichhardt and others, down to the 
‘*Horn expedition” from Adelaide in 1895, 
which penetrated into unknown regions of the 
interior, and should be fruitful in scientific 
results. 

The globe-trotter who thinks Australia un- 
interesting because it has no ancient ruins, 
should at least remember that the century of its 
connection with England has been no unworthy 
chapter in the history of the British Empire. 
Those who desire fuller particulars of some of 
the explorers whose work I have briefly 
sketched will find them in Calvert’s fine volume, 
‘*The Exploration of Australia” (London: 


George Philip and Son. 1895). 
C. H. IRWIN, 
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That one should bring him here?” 
“All the years that I have to live 
Would I give to meet my dear. 


aa _ one, what would you give 


“The earth beneath my feet, 
Stars in the sky above, 
All else that men hold sweet 
Would I give to meet my love.” 


“You can but give your own, 
And powerless is your will ; 

Calmly the stars shine down, 
The enduring earth lies still. 


“Vain is your moan; you beat 
Your head against a wall ; 
Ere you and he shall meet, 
The stars themselves shall fall.’ 


“There comes an end to all— 
To grief and death and pain. 
When the stars themselves shall fall, 
We two shall meet again.” 


NORAH MCCORMICK. 





THE NEW 


HE Muravieffs, father, mother, and son, 

were sitting round the samovar one evening 

in the early summer of last year, and dis- 
cussing the various items of news left by their 
friend Mefodi Tartakoff, who had visited them 
in the course of the afternoon. Mefodi was a 
pedlar, and had been away among the villages 
in the province of Kursk, selling tape and 
buttons and cotton lace to the peasant women. 
Old Muravieff’s intimacy with Mefodi had often 
been made a cause of reproach to him, that he, 
one of the leaders of the Starovers of Moscow, 
should hold such close communion with one of 
the orthodox. But Muravieff, although a stern 
man and true to his principles, had known 
Mefodi from his boyhood, and was true to his 
friends as well as to his principles. 

One piece of news in Mefodi’s narrative of 
his travels had especially interested the Mura- 
vieffs. The Countess Vanovsky wanted a land 
steward. They did not know the countess, 
had never heard of her, but Mefodi sug- 
gested that as young Sylvester Muravieff had a 
practical knowledge of agriculture obtained on 
his uncle’s farm in Simbirsk, he should apply 
for the situation. They continued to discuss 
the notion all the evening and late into the 
night. Sylvester was not required in Moscow. 
Old Muravieff owned half a dozen droshkies, 
but his son showed no desire to drive one of 
them. Why should he not go out into the 
world and do for himself? And Sylvester re- 
plied—why not ? 

They made quite certain that Sylvester would 
obtain this desirable post, and the young man 
dreamed that night of a great country house and 
broad fields of waving corn and great herds of 
grazing cattle all under his charge. But he did 
not dream of a countess ; that was reserved for 
the future. No member of the Muravieff family 
was master enough of the pen to trust him- 
self to write a letter to the countess applying 
for the situation for Sylvester. The sect of 
Old Believers to which they belonged regarded 
it as sinful to read or write modern Russian, 
the language of Antichrist and the Dragon. To 
use it in their intercourse with the world was 
permitted, but to master it in any other way 
was to be untrue to the faith. So Mefodi 
Tartakoff was called in, and he, aided by the 
two Muravieffs, concocted a wonderful letter to 
Countess Vanovsky in which Sylvester’s know- 
ledge, experience, and honesty were urged upon 
her notice. The precious letter, over which 
three hours were spent, was carefully addressed 
by Mefodi and committed to the post. 

They all felt quite certain that the countess 
would agree to accept Sylvester’s services, and 
they were right. Within a week they had a 


STEWARD. 


letter, enclosing money for his travelling ex- 
penses, and instructing him to make all haste 
to Novo-Sarayevo, the name of the countess’ 
estate, where he would enter at once on his 
duties. At the railway station he was adjured 
by his father to do his duty to his new mistress, 
and to remain true to the old faith in which he 
had been brought up. He promised with tears 
in his eyes, and the old man returned com- 
forted to his home. 

Novo-Sarayevo was a large disorderly 
looking place, which had been allowed to go 
to ruin. Sylvester indeed saw his thousands of 
acres of grain, his herds of cattle, his rambling 
country house, but over everything there was 
an air of decay and neglect. What is the 
countess like? wondered Sylvester, and he 
asked one of the score of slatternly maid- 
servants where he could see her. He heard she 
was in the garden reading. It was a lovely 
morning, the sun shining brightly from a 
cloudless sky. The grass was like velvet under 
Sylvester’s feet, and the lowing of cattle from 
the meadows was music in his ears. He had 
the heart of a bucolic poet in his great handsome 
well-knit body. 

Suddenly a fresh clear voice in startling 
proximity to him arrested his steps. 

‘*Who are you?” 

He looked round. Between two high cedars 
a hammock had been slung, and in it reclined 
a lady dressed in white, shading her head from 
the sun with a red parasol. In her lips there 
was a cigarette, and an open book lay on her 
lap. She was young, and Sylvester had never 
seen anyone half so lovely. He took off his 
cap and bowed profoundly. 

‘* The new steward, countess. Sylvester—Syl- 
vester Pavlovitch Muravieff at your command.” 

‘*Oh!” said the countess, and she gazed at 
him steadily for a moment, and saw the deep 
blush come mantling over his cheeks. ‘‘ You 
look very young. Why did you not mention 
your age? What age are you?” 

‘** Twenty-five, countess.” 

The countess’ book fell to the ground, and 
Sylvester sprang forward and picked it up. 

‘*Thank you so much, Sylvester Pavlovitch. 
It’s a French book. I don’t suppose you know 
French. I wish you did. It will be such a 
nuisance talking all this farm Russian with 
you.” She paused for a moment. ‘ Really 
you must dress differently.” 

Sylvester looked down at his loose blue caftan 
bound round the waist by a crimson girdle, and 
at his long, carefully greased boots. It was the 
peculiar dress of the Old Believers, and no 
member of the body had ever worn anything 
else since the time of Peter the Great. 
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«‘ And Sylvester Pavlovitch, I hope you won’t 
mind shaving your chin. It looks so much 
neater, and I don’t like bearded men about me. 
They look like bears.” 

‘An Old Believer without a beard!” thought 
Sylvester with a shudder. 

“** You'll be in Kursk on Saturday,” pursued 
the inexorable countess. ‘‘I’ll give you money 
to get a suit of clothes, and do visit a barber 
when you are there. The labourers will all 
respect you so much more, and it will really 
add to your personal appearance, and I do like 
to have nice-looking people about me. Well, 
I'm glad I have seen you. Go away and look 
at the place, and get to know the people, and 
look at your house and put it in order. [ll let 
you have whatever furniture you may want. 
And you can come to me this evening at seven.” 

Sylvester went his rounds, made friends with 
the people, and took over some accounts and 
papers from old Andreé, who had been mis- 
managing the estate since the last steward had 
departed. Andreé was very garrulous, and I 
must confess that Sylvester’s curiosity, es- 
pecially about the countess, was insatiable. 

She was a widow, Sylvester heard. The 
count married her for her beauty, and at his 
death had left her everything. His death did not 
seem to have weighed heavily on her, for a year 
after it she was plunged in the vortex of society 
at St. Petersburg. Something happened which 
gave offence to the Court, and she left the 
capital for Novo-Sarayevo. But Andreé did 
not think she could be very happy, as she saw 
no society except Colonel Soltykoff, who rode 
over occasionally from the neighbouring estate, 
and whom she consulted about the management 
of her property. The colonel, he added, was a 
widower, and rich. 

Sylvester had a notion that if he met the 
colonel he would not like him. 

Punctually at seven Sylvester knocked at the 
countess’ door. It was a startling change from 
the bright light of the summer evening to the 
artificial light of the drawing-room. The 
countess had all her windows closed and her 
blinds down. The air was heavy with per- 
fumes, and the closing strains of one of Chopin’s 
waltzes met his ears. The countess rose from 
the piano in a marvellous dress of soft silk, and 
cut in a manner which both pained and puzzled 
the honest young Starover. He was bewildered 
at first, and then, as she sat beside him and 
fastened her great dark eyes on him, and 
the subtle influence of her presence and speech 
began to tell, he was intoxicated. Several 
times during the afternoon he had resolved to 
resist her commands about the new clothes and 
the abolition of his beard. He thought of his 
people and the promise he had given his father, 
and had almost determined to resign his situa- 
tion rather than carry out her wishes. But, 
face to face with her, his resolutions vanished ; 
he felt himself this woman’s slave, and re- 
joiced in his chains. 

She spoke to him for an hour about the 
details of the management of the estate. Her 


head was clear, her words precise. She fetched 
some account-books and showed them to 
Sylvester, who was not a little puzzled to grasp 
their meaning. More than once she was ata 
loss for a Russian word to express her mean- 
ing, and then she would turn to the steward 
with a bewitching smile, and say, ‘‘ Oh, I wish 
you spoke French ”—*‘ like Colonel Soltykoff,” 
she added once. Poor Sylvester’s face hardened 
when the colonel’s accomplishment was men- 
tioned. 

It was only when he rose to leave that the 
countess reminded him of their conversation 
that morning. 

**Don’t forget to buy the clothes when you 
are in Kursk. That costume does not suit you. 
You look like—why you look like an Old 
Believer in that long caftan.” 

Sylvester had not the manliness to say that 
he was one ; he smiled fatuously, and bowed and 
backed to the door. 

He did not sleep that night. He knew he 
had been a fool and a coward, but he was 
powerless to resist. Her smile haunted him, 
so did the rich tones of her voice, so did the 
loveliness of her face and neck and arms. As 
his mind dwelt on all these things he made 
feebler and feebler attempts to resist the temp- 
tation, and when the first glimmer of dawn 
appeared in his room he had resolved to learn 
to read and write Russian, to learn French, to 
wear modern clothes, and to shave his chin. 
Forgetting or ignoring his past, his early 
training, his own people, he determined to live 
to win the favour of the beautiful countess, 
even if that should jeopardise his eternal 
salvation. It was a night of terrible struggle, 
and this was the end of it. 

It was still a month to harvest, and Sylvester 
had not much to do on the estate. Next even- 
ing, his duties for the day accomplished, he 
walked to the village and made arrangements 
with the schoolmaster for learning to write 
Russian, and with the schoolmaster’s sister for 
the study of French. Then came Saturday, 
when he must visit the provincial town on 
business connected with the estate. Before he 
left Kursk*he had purchased a suit of modern 
clothes, and after long dubitation had also 
parted with his beard. As he returned to Novo- 
Sarayevo he was the most wretched man inallthe 
province, and would gladly have fled to Moscow 
and hidden his head in shame. To banish 
thought and shame he worked hard that night 
at his French and Russian. 

On the following morning he received a 
message from the countess asking him to come 
to her. The new clothes and the creaky boots 
were worn for the first time. The countess 
was in the garden waiting for him. 

‘Oh, Sylvester Pavlovitch ! what a change! 
You do look nice, just like a fine young 
merchant from Moscow. But I must not make 
you vain.” She saw that the steward was 
blushing like a girl of sixteen. ‘‘ Well, I want 
you to tell them to get ready the pony carriage, 
and to ask you to drive me to church. You 
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have not seen our church yet, or met Father 
Kyril?” 

‘*No,” answered Sylvester sheepishly. He 
could not imagine a Starover in an orthodox 
temple or conversing with an orthodox pope. 
But he said nothing. He only set his teeth 
hard, and when the pony carriage was ready he 
drove it round to the great house and sat there 
awaiting his mistress. 

She appeared in an exquisite morning dress 
and sat down beside him, and away they drove 
along the beautiful summer road. 

‘Tell me about your people, Sylvester 
Pavlovitch,” said the countess. ‘‘I am very 
much interested in you and in them. I want to 
know all about you.” She looked at him full 
with her splendid eyes, and Sylvester’s heart 
swelled with pride. He told her everything, 
except that they were of the sect of Old 
Believers. 

They arrived before the entrance to the 
church. Sylvester said he would just drive the 
ponies about the place until his mistress’ 
devotions were ended. She looked at him. 

‘* Why, Sylvester Pavlovitch, you are not a 
pagan! Give the ponies to one of those boys 
there to take charge of, and come into church 
and say your prayers like a Christian.” 

Sylvester turned pale. This was the worst 
trial ofall, this the most terrifying step down- 
wards he had yet taken. He knew no penance 
which would cleanse his soul of this stain. But 
he hesitated only for a moment, and followed 
the countess into the orthodox church. 

It was all strange and horrible in the eyes 
of this Old Believer—the priest blessing the 
people with three instead of with two fingers, 
and going from west to east instead of from 
east to west in his movements before the altar, 
the sacred emblem of the cross with two trans- 
verse beams instead of three, the corrupted 
text of the Liturgy—it was all terribly sinful in 
Sylvester’s eyes. These were no trifles to him, 
for he believed that on the due performance of 
a right ritual depended all that was vital in re- 
ligion. He had been brought up by fanatical 
Starovers who abhorred the practices of the 
orthodox church, and this hour spent in listening 
to their profane service was worse than torture 
to him. , 

But it came to an end at last, and he hastened 
out to the fresh air from the smell of the incense 
and waited for the countess. When everyone 
had long left the church she appeared accom- 
panied by the priest. Sylvester’s cup was full 
to overflowing, for in the countess’ presence the 
priest held out his hand and he had to take it, 
the hand of a priest of Antichrist. 

On the way home the countess spoke only a 
few words. The incense she said had given 
her a headache, and she told Sylvester to drive 
quickly. A groom awaited their arrival, to 
whom the steward passed over the ponies. 

** Sylvester Pavlovitch,” said the countess, 





‘* before you go home I wish to speak to you a 
minute.” They stood at the door. 

‘*T am going away from here in a few days. 
I am going to Switzerland. I'll probably re- 
main away about two months, and when | 
return it will be with Colonel Soltykoff as my 
husband. I hope I may safely leave the 
management of the estate in your hands until | 
return. 1’m sure you are honest and true. I'll 
see you again before I leave. Good-bye.” 

Sylvester heard every one of the clearly 
spoken words, but he had no answer ready, and 
when he looked up the countess was gone to 
her room. He went home in the hot noonday 
sun, carrying his cap in his hand. He sat at 
his window all that Sunday, and looked out at 
the waving fields of corn, and at the village boys 
and girls dancing in one of the paddocks. 

The countess left for Switzerland two days 
afterwards, but in the hurry and bustle of 
departure she had no time to see the steward, 
but she left various messages for him with 
Andreé, also her address in Vevey. 

On the evening of her departure he carefully 
tied up his new clothes in a parcel and placed 
them on his bed. He then tore a sheet of paper 
out of his French exercise-book and scrawled a 
few words to the countess, informing her that 
he was obliged to leave her service. He 
addressed the envelope in great unmistakable 
letters, and committed it to Andreé’s care. 
When it grew dark that evening he ordered one 
of the farm hands to harness two of the horses 
and drive him to the nearest railway station. 
Arrived there, he took his ticket for Simbirsk, 
the town near which his uncle hada farm. But 
it was not to his uncle he went. Three days he 
tramped through the great pine forests until 
he came to a wattled hut in which a hermit 
resided, whose drink was the water from the 
brook that brawled past his door, and whose 
food was the berries of the forest and the gifts 
of pilgrims. It was to him that Sylvester came 
ragged and torn, and with a heart wounded 
and bleeding. The old hermit took him in and 
comforted the deeply penitent man, and as the 
months fled Sylvester’s peace of conscience 
gradually returned, and the past became but as 
an evil dream. 

. a * * 

The countess was sitting on the terrace of the 
hotel overlooking the lake when the letters from 
Russia were handed to her. The colonel 
reclined on a garden chair beside her. 

She read them through until she came to 
Sylvester’s scrawl. This she glanced at and 
passed it over to the colonel with the remark— 

‘‘What a nuisance! The new steward is 
leaving. I am sure he wasa thoroughly honest 
man.” 

‘* Oh, is he ?” said the colonel, ‘‘ that is very 
annoying. I suppose it will mean the curtail- 
ment of our honeymoon.” 

MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 
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AT HELPSTONE. 


OHN CLARE, the Northamptonshire 
| peasant poet, was born at Helpstone. A 
straight piece of road leads from the station 
past paper mills to the centre of the village. A 
turning to the right leads to the little church- 
yard. At the south-east of the church in a 
quiet corner stands the coped tomb made of 
Ketton stone where lie the poet’s remains. On 
one side is the inscription : 

‘* Sacred to the memory of John Clare, the Northampton- 
4 peasant poet. Born July 13, 1793; died May 20, 
1864.” 

On the other side are the words : 


‘* A poet is born, not made.” 


It is a simple tomb, but, simple though it is, 
it belies the poet’s own anticipation, for, in 
“Falling Leaves,” he says : 


‘‘A few more years and I the same 
As they are now, shall be, 

With nothing left to tell my name, 
Or answer, ‘Who was he?’ 


‘*Green turfs allow’d forgotten heap 
Is all that I shall have, 
Save that the little daisies creep 
To deck my humble grave.” 


All unwittingly the last two lines were ful- 
filled at our visit. Two of my girls plucked 
some marguerite daisies growing hard by, and 
placed them at the foot of the grave. 

_Retracing our steps to the centre of the 
village where four ways meet, two crosses meet 
the eye—one is old and graceful, but unfortun- 
ately despoiled of its top shaft ; the other is 
in memory of the poet. It is massive and not 





particularly graceful. 
village is the inscription : 


On the side facing the 


THIS MEMORIAL 
IS ERECTED TO PERrETUATE 
THE MEMORY OF 


JOHN CLARE, 
THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
PEASANT POET, 

A NATIVE OF THE VILLAGE, 


BORN JULY 13, 1793. DIED MAY 20, 1864. 


The other panels are adorned with extracts 
from Clare’s own pen. The left or west panel 
reads thus: 


**O let one wish, go where I will, be mine 
To turn me back and wander home to die. 
*Mong nearest friends my latest breath resign, 
And in the churchyard with my kindred lie.” 


The north panel is inscribed with these 
words : 
‘*The grave its mortal dust may keep, 
Where tombs and ashes lie; 
Death only shall time’s harvest reap, 
For genius cannot die.” 


On the right or east panel is the stanza : 


**The bard his glory ne’er receives 
When summer’s common flowers are seen, 
But winter finds it when she leaves 
The laurel only green ; 
And time from that eternal tree 
Shall weave the wreath to honour thee.” 


We turned to seek the lowly cottage where the 
poet first saw the light. 
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Following the direction of a sturdy labourer, 
we passed the ‘‘ Blue Bell,” which figures 
largely in Clare’s history, and found the cottage 
as he had described it. ‘‘ The first house with 
a bow window, past the ‘ Blue Bell’; it picks 
out on the right.” The early prints of the 
house represent it as standing by itself with a 
small stream in front. The small stream has 
disappeared, and the cottage is now one of a 
row of four small thatched dwellings. There 
is a small bow window with a door at the left 
hand, while another small window stands out 
in the thatch above. 

This was the poet’s birthplace and his home 
for many years, and dearly did he love it. It 
is not the purpose of this paper to give a his- 
tory of Clare, for the facts of his life are well- 
known.! But it is no wonder that he, who loved 
nature so well and described it so beautifully, 
loved this spot. It possesses no striking 
beauty, but it is quiet and homely English 
scenery. Woods abound in which the poet 
delighted to roam in solitude. A mile or so 
distant is a stretch of heath covered with furze 
and bracken. As I rambled over the fields 
towards Barnack and Stamford probably along 
the very path taken by Clare on the morning 
when he made his famous pilgrimage to purchase 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” a French partridge flew 
up from under my feet—a little farther on a covey 
of partridges sped away with noisy flight—and 
the white tail of a rabbit flitted quickly across 
my path. Harvesters were busy at work, and 
the undulating hills were bathed in sunshine. 


| 


Nay e’en a post, old standard, or a stone, 
Moss’d o’er by age, and branded as her own, 
Would in my mind a strong attachment gain, 

A fond desire that there they might remain ; 
And all old favourites, fond taste approves, 
Griev’d me at heart to witness their removes 
Thou far fled pastures, long evanis’d scene ! 
Where Nature’s freedom spread the flow’ry green ; 
Where golden kingcups open’d into view ; 
Where silver daisies in profusion grew ; 

And, tottering, hid_amidst those brighter gems 
Where silken grasses bent their tiny stems: 
Where the pale lilac, mean and lowly, grew, 
Courting in vain each gazer’s heedless view ; 
While cowslips, sweetest flowers upon the plain, 
Seemingly bow’d to shun the hand, in vain: 
Where lowing oxen roam’d to feed at large, 
And bleating there the shepherd’s woolly charge, 
Whose constant calls thy echoing valleys cheer’d, 
Thy scenes adorn’d, and rural life endear’d ; 

No calls of hunger Pity’s feelings wound, 

’Twas wanton Plenty rais’d the joyful sound : 
Thy grass in plenty gave the wish’d supply, 

Ere sultry sun had wak’d the troubling fly, 
Then blest retiring, by thy bounty fed, 

They sought the shades, and found an easy bed, 
But now, alas! those scenes exist no more.” * 


The love for his native place burned in the 
poet. He wished here to live and here to die; 
but had to go where his work carried him. 
Among other places was Bridge Casterton, 
where he worked as a lime-burner. It was 
customary for his mates to frequent the 


CLARE'S COTTAGE AT HELPSTONE. 


It was the very place for one who loved nature 
and solitude. In beautiful words he thus 
described his feelings for his beloved Helpstone : 


** In those past days, for then I loved the shade, 
How oft I’ve sighed at alterations made ; 
To see the woodman’s cruel axe employ’d, 
A tvee beheaded, or a bush destroy’d. 


1 See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1865 and 1873. 


‘*Flower Pot,” in the little village of Ticken- 
cote hard by, on Sunday afternoon. 
TICKENCOTE. 


A man like Clare, with a keen eye for the 
beautiful, could scarcely have failed to notice 


_* Taken from Helpstone in ‘‘ Poems descriptive of Rural 
Life and Scenery.” The first volume published by Clare. 
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the remarkable Norman church which graces 
the village. The date is about 1160, and the 
chancel stands as it was first erected. A neat 
little book by the Vicar of the parish describes 
the church. The chancel arch is of striking 
beauty. 

It was as Clare was lying in the fields near 
the church one Sunday in 1817 that he first 
saw ‘‘ Patty,” his future wife. As he lay 
musing she stepped across the field of his vision, 
a bright pretty girl of eighteen. Many a 
Sunday after did he visit that field, but not 
there did he again see his Patty. It was on the 
road to Stamford, part of which is the old 
Roman Ermine Street, that he met her again. 
He was going to play the fiddle for his fellow 
lime-burners at Stamford to dance to, but lime- 
burners and Stamford were all forgotten 
when he saw her and ventured to speak to her 
and accompany her home. On March 16, 1820, 
he made her his wife. 

Poets are proverbially absent-minded, but in 
Clare this feature became so strongly developed 
that it culminated eventually in the madness 
which beclouded his life. Before this had 
developed to any great extent it was thought 
that a change of scene and occupation would 
be desirable. A cottage was built at North- 
borough by the kindness of Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
thither John Clare was persuaded, though with 
much difficulty, to remove. 


NORTHBOROUGH. 


The distance from Helpstone to Northborough 
is only three miles, but the scenery is very differ- 
ent. Northborough, though not actually in the 
fen country, is situated upon the borders thereof, 
and the country is perfectly flat. The late Mr. 
G. J. de Wilde, in ‘‘Rambles Round About,” 
declares that there is not an eminence loftier 
than a mole-hill throughout the village. It has, 
however, acharacter of itsown. The cottagesare 
almost all set back from the road with spacious 
gardens in front. There are but two shops in 
the place, and these hide themselves behind 
their gardens as if buying and selling were far 
toocommon a thing for such a place. Flowers 
and trees abound in the neighbourhood. But 
to Clare it was not Helpstone, and that was 
enough. In one of his last poems he speaks of 
the sadness of leaving the cottage of his 
birth. 

‘** I’ve left my own old home of homes, 
Green fields and every pleasant place ; 
The summer like a stranger comes, 
I pause—and hardly know her face. 


**I miss the heath, its yellow furze, 
Mole-hills and rabbit-tracks that lead 
Through besom-ling and teasel burrs 
That spread a wilderness indeed. 


“* The woodland oak, and all below 
That their white-powder’d branches shield, 
The mossy paths—the very crow 
Croaks music in my native field. 


**T walk adown the narrow close, 
The nightingale is singing now, 
But like to me she seems at loss 
For Royce wood and its shielding bough. 


**T lean upon the window sill, 
The trees and summer happy seem. 
Green, sunny green they shine—but still 
My heart goes far away to dream 


‘* Of happiness—and thoughts arise 
With home-bred pictures many a one— 
Green lanes that shut out burning skies 
And old crook’d stiles to rest upon.” 


GLINTON, 


The road which Clare must have taken either 
passes the little village of Etton or skirts the 
village of Glinton. We can well suppose that 
he took the latter road, for Glinton had for Clare 
memories which time and even madness never 
obliterated. From Glinton came his ‘‘ Mary,” 
his first and truest love. His biographer 
Martin describes his first meeting with her. 


** John Clare’s first love—the deepest, noblest, and purest 
love of his whole life--was for ‘ Mary,’ the Mary of all his 
future songs, ballads, and sonnets. Petrarch himself did 
not worship his Laura with a more ideal spirit of affection 
than John Clare did his Mary. To him she was nothing less 
than an angel, with no other name than that of Mary, though 
vulgar mortals called her Mary Joyce, holding her to be the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer at Glinton. John Clare 
made her acquaintance—if so it can be called, what was the 
merest dream-like intercourse—on one of his periodical 
journeyings to and from Maxey Mills. She sat on a stile 
weaving herself a garland of flowers, and the sight so 
enchanted him that he crouched down at a distance, afraid to 
stir and to disturb his beautiful apparition. But she continued 
to sit and to weave her flowers; he drew nearer, and at last 
found courage to speak to her. Mary did not reply; but 
her deep blue eyes smiled upon him, lifting the humble 
worshipper of beauty into the seventh heaven of bliss. And 
when he met her again, she again smiled ; and he sat down 
at her feet once more and opened the long pent-up rivers of 
his heart. Mute to all the world around him, he to her for 
the first time spoke of all he felt, and dreamt, and hoped. 
He told her how he loved the trees and flowers and the 


-singing nightingale and the lark rising in the skies and all 


the grand and beautiful works of Nature. But he never told 
her that he thought her more beautiful than aught else in 
God’s great world. This he never said in words, but his 
eyes expressed it; and Mary, perhaps, understood the 
language of his eyes. Mary always listened attentively, yet 
seldom said anything.” 


Their meetings took place during six months, 
and then the father, hearing of them, forbade 
his daughter to have anything more to do with 
**the beggar boy.” 

Whatever her feelings towards him might 
have been, as a fact she refused many offers of 
marriage. I found early one autumn morning in 
the churchyard at Glinton a simple stone with 
the following inscription : 

SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
MARY JOYCE, 
WHO DIED JULY 14, 1838, 
AGED 41 YEARS, 


** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


9 
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As for John Clare, he never forgot her all his 
life through. Mr. Martin says that there was at 
one time upon the porch of Glinton churchyard 
a circular inscription, consisting of the letters 
«J. C., 1808,” cut in bold hand, and underneath, 
in fainter outline, the name ‘‘ Mary.” I made 


a pilgrimage to the spot to try and find it, but 
improvements have swept it away and no such 


steep staircase across some other rooms. In 
this secluded ‘‘closet ” Oliver Cromwell felt him- 
self safe, for it would take a long time for any 
intrucer to reach him by this circuitous route, 
while for himself there was a secret exit which 
led to the buttery, and thence out at one of the 
doorways. 

To this Manor House returned the Protector’s 





MANOR HOUSE, 


stone could I find; in fact, Mr. Martin hints 
that it may have disappeared before he wrote 
his biography. 


WHERE WAS CROMWELL BURIED ? 


As the road from Glinton turns into the 
village of Northborough, an imposing building 
is seen on the right hand. 

‘* There is a noble gate-house, with an outer gateway of 
very large span, and within two smaller ones, one for 
carriages and the other for pedestrians. Originally there 
must have been three massive gates to be opened before an 
entrance could be obtained into the courtyard. The house 
is a fine old structure of various dates. In the passage 
entrance are three doorways, the central one more imposing 
than the rest, having heads of the Decorated period, with 
wood mouldings crocketed and with finials” (‘* Rambles 
Round About ”’). 


In this old Manor House lived at one 
time the Claypole family, one of whom married 
Betty, the favourite daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell. Here the Protector himself some- 
times came to stay. One of the rooms is shown 
to visitors as ‘*‘ Cromwell’s Closet.” This is 
the one over the door in the picture of the 
Manor House. It is a small chamber, about 
9 ft. by 7 ft., which can be reached ordinarily 
only by mounting some stairs and passing 
through several rooms, aad then descending a 





NORTHBOROUGH. 


widow after the Restoration, and there she died. 
And in the church or churchyard her remains 
are buried. There was at one time (for un- 
fortunately it has been stolen) in the Parish 
Register the following entry: ‘‘ Eliz, the 
relict of Oliver Cromwell, sometime Pro. of 
England, was buried November the 19th, 1665.” 

It is not improbable that the bones of her 
husband lie here, too. 


Under the church is a curious crypt. I made 
my way down to it one day, and was startled to 
find the floor covered with bones and skulls. 
Village tradition avers that these are the bones 
of Cromwell’s soldiers. It is thought that quite 
possibly the bones of Cromwell himself have 
found a secret resting-place under the Claypole 
Chapel. 

The general idea is that the Protector’s body 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, that after a 
few years it was exhumed and taken to the Red 
Lion Inn, Holborn, and thence conveyed to 
Tyburn, where it was hung and beheaded, the 
head being exposed at Westminster Hall for 
many years. 

The subject is discussed in an interesting 
article in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 1881. 
The writer adduces the evidence of Bates, 
Cromwell’s private physician, who says that the 
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body had to be buried before the solemnisation 
of the funeral. After careful consideration, the 
writer concludes ‘‘ that there is no doubt that 
his body was buried somewhere in the strictest 
privacy before the public funeral. It is equally 
certain that we have no account, either of the 
date or of the spot where that private interment 
took place, and that the secret must have been 
known only to a very few, for there was at no 
time suspicion that the public funeral was a 
mock ceremony. Wherever, therefore, the 
remains were laid they were smuggled away, 
and it was, of course, as easy to transfer them 
in a hearse or carriage to any part of England, 
as it was to bring them secretly to the Abbey,” 
as is suggested by some. 








with Richard Cromwell, and had often talked with one of 
his servants. This servant assured her, she said, that he 
recollected the hearse which conveyed the remains of the 
Protector passing through Cheshunt at night, and that he, 
then a lad, went on with the post-horses which drew the 
hearse as far as Huntingdon, whence he was sent back with 
the horses. What became of Cromwell ?”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1881. 


There is no great reason why Narborough in 
Leicestershire should be mentioned.? Substi- 
tute for it Northborough, which in some old 
maps is spelt Narburgh*® and is twenty-five 
miles from Huntingdon, while Narborough is at 
least fifty, and you have the fact that a favourite 
daughter lived in the village, and the fact that 
Cromwell’s wife came to spend her last days 


GLINTON CHURCH. 


The evidence for any suggested secret burying 
place is not particularly strong. Some have 
thought he was buried at Newburgh Hall, in 
Yorkshire, where one of his daughters lived ; ' 
others, that he was taken to the field of Naseby, 
where he gained his greatest victory. Have 
We any evidence in favour of Northborough? A 
little. The writer of the article in the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” mentions the following 
interesting incident. 


_“* According to another tradition the body was removed to 
Narburgh, about twenty-five miles from Huntingdon, and 
for this tradition there is some evidence worth reviewing. 
About the year 1818 the rector of Narburgh was a Mr. W. 
Marshall. To this Mr. Marshall a very curious anecdote 
* Was communicated by Mr. Oliver Cromwell of Cheshunt, 
the great-grandson of Richard Cromwell’s son, Henry. Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell’s mother lived to the great age of 103, and 
She told her son that when a young girl she was well acquainted 


' See Weylen’s ‘‘ The Home of Cromwell,” 1897. 


there; and in default of stronger evidence for 
some other place of sepulture Northborough 
seems to have as good a claim as any to be the 
resting-place of Cromwell's bones.‘ 


Before we pass away fromthe church it may 
be well to mention that three of the children of 


? And! am inclined to think that by Norburgh or Narburgh 
Northborough is intended. In the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography” it is stated that Cromwell's widow died at Nor- 
borough, when Northborough is meant. 

5 See Moll’s ‘‘ Description of England and Wales, A.D. 
1724.” 

' This idea would not necessarily be invalidated if Cromwell 
was really buried in Westminster Abbey, as the bones might 
have been conveyed secretly from the Abbey or from the Red 
Lion Inn or from Tyburn to its final resting-place, wherever 
it is. 

It is interesting to notice that some three miles from North- 
borough is a Newborough. The traditions of Cromwell's burial 
at Narburgh or Newburgh seem both to find a possible fulfil- 
ment in the idea of his burial at Northborough, not far from 
Newborough, 
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John Clare lie buried under the east window 
of the church. The inscription and lines upon 
one of the stones, penned by the father, run 
thus : 





SOPHIA, 
DAUGHTER OF JOHN AND MARTHA CLARE; 





DIED OCT. 15, 1865, AGED 33. 





AND 
CHARLES, 


SON OF THE ABOVE ; 







DIED MAY II, 1852, AGED 19. 





When mourning o’er this stone I bend, 
Which covers all that was a friend, 
And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 
Divides me for a little while, 

Then, Saviour, mark the tears I shed, 
For thou didst weep o’er Lazarus dead. 










Near to this grave a stone marks the resting- 
place of Martha, the poet’s wife, who died in 
1871. 









THE NORTHBOROUGH COTTAGE, 





The cottage to which Clare came is situated 
about the centre of the village street, if street 
it can be called. It stands back from the road 
in the midst of a good-sized plot of ground. It 
was thought by Clare’s friends that the cultiva- 
tion of thisland would give to the poet a salutary 
occupation which might dissipate his melan- 
choly. The front of the house is at the back— 
if one may use an Irishism—as Clare was par- 
ticular that it should face the south. Before 
the front door stretches a garden, well stocked 
with flowers and fruit-trees, the latter planted 
by Clare. There stand the yew-trees cut into 
fantastic shape by the direction of the old man 
himself. Close to the door and partly shading 
it grows to-day one of the largest verbena 
shrubs I have ever seen. 

The granddaughter-in-law of the poet showed 
me into the parlour where he did his literary 
work. A chair and table of which he made use 
still stand in the room, but most of the 
furniture has passed away to other members of 
the family. On the wall hangs a good likeness 
of the poet as an old man, with his autograph 
attached in fairly bold hand. In a frame 
hangs the following poem, taken as will be 
seen from the ‘* Bedford Times,” where it 
probably first appeared. It is the last poem he 
penned, in Northampton Asylum. In its deep 
pathos it recalls the well-known ‘ Epitaph” 
written by that greater peasant poet, Robert 
Burns. 


























LT AM. 





‘*T am! Yet what I am none cares or knows, 
My friends forsake me like memory lost ; 
{ am the self-consumer of my woes, 
They rise and vanish in oblivious host, 
Like shades on love and death’s oblivion tost ; 
And yet I am, and live with shadows lost. 
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‘*Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dreams, 
Where there is neither sense of life nor joys, 
But the vast shipwreck of my life’s esteems ; 
And e’en the dearest that I loved the best 
Are strange !—nay, rather stranger than the rest. 


**T long fur scenes where man has never trod, 
A place where woman never smiled or wept, 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept ; 
Untroubling and untroubled where I lie, 
The grass below, above the vaulted sky. 
**JOHN CLARE.” 


(Written in lunatic asylum, and cobied from 
‘* Bedford Times.”) 


In this pretty cottage he might have spent, 
had it not been for his madness and for his 
indulgence in strong drink, a happy old age. 
The cottage answered well to his description in 
the lines— 


PROPOSALS FOR BUILDING A COTTAGE. 


‘* Beside a runnel build my shed, 
With stubbles cover’d o’er ; 
Let broad oaks o’er its chimney spread, 
And grass-plats grace the door. 


‘*The door may open with a string, 
So that it closes tight ; 
And locks would be a wanted thing 
To keep out thieves at night. 


** .\ little garden, not too fine, 
Inclose with painted pales ; 

And woodbines round the cot to twine, 
Pin to the wall with nails. 


**Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge 
Bent lowering overhead ; 
Dig old-man’s-beard from woodland hedge, 
To twine a summer-shade. 


** Beside the threshold sods provide, 
And build a summer-seat ; 
Plant sweet-briar bushes by its side, 
And flowers that blossom sweet. 


**T love the sparrows’ ways to watch 
Upon the cotters’ sheds, 
So here and there pull out the thatch, 
That they may hide their heads. 


** And as the sweeping swallows stop 
Their flights along the green, 

Leave holes within the chimney-top 
To paste their nests between. 


**Stick shelves and cupboards round the hut, 
In all the holes and nooks ; 
Nor in the corner fail to put 
A cupboard for the books. 


“Along the floor some sand I'll s‘ft, 
To make it fit to live in; 

And then I'll thank ye for the gift 

As something worth the giving.” 
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It was little wonder that he should be 
melancholy ; uprooted from Helpstone where 
his friends and acquaintances were; with no 
sufficient means to live upon, and with difficulties 
increasing as to the publication of his poems. 

He would sit in his chair for hours together 
without speaking, reading theological books and 
writing poems ; or if spoken to would answer 
in a low voice. Sometimes his children got 
him forth into the bright fields around ; some- 
times as far as Helpstene Heath, some five miles 
oft ; sometimes in the direction of Peterborough; 
then sometimes towards the interesting little 
village of Peakirk, a village which gets its name 
from Pega, sister of St. Guthlac, the hermit of 
Crowland, who lived there. 


Another place which Clare must often have 
visited is the town of Market Deeping. Here 
lived Mr. Henson, a printer, who for a sovereign 
printed 300 copies of the first prospectus of 
Clare’s poems. It was a curious production, 
and procured seven subscribers for his proposed 
volume ! 

He would occasionally ramble to these and 
other neighbouring villages. But at last it 
became quite evident that the poet was out of 
his mind, and he was placed under restraint. 
He was first sent to Dr. Allen’s private lunatic 
asylum at Fairmead House, High Beech, 


oly; 


Epping Forest. Back to his cottage at North- 
burgh he came, after his remarkable journey 
on foot from Epping Forest as far as War- 
rington, a village a little north of Peterborough. 
Not a single crumb had passed his lips until 
just before he arrived at Peterborough, one 
glass of ale being all the nourishment that he 
partook of, with the exception of some grass 
which he said tasted ‘‘ something like bread.” 
From Warrington, footsore and weary, more 
dead than alive, he was brought in a cart by 
his wife. Alas for her, he did not know her, and 
kept calling for ‘‘ Mary,” the Mary Joyce of 
his earlier days, who, however, had been dead 
for some years. The first entry in the account 
of his ‘‘ Journey from Essex” is, ‘‘ July 24, 
1841: Returned home out of Essex and found 
no Mary.” 

For some time Clare stayed at home, and then 
was taken to the Northampton General Lunatic 
Asylum. There he remained for two-and-twenty 
years. No wonder he penned the sad verses 
entitled ‘‘I Am,” for during all those years 
of his relations one son only came to see him, 
and that only once. At the asylum he was 
well treated; the patients vied in making him 
comfortable. Here he quietly passed away on 
May 20, 1864, and his weary body found its 
last resting-place in Helpstone churchyard. 

JOHN P. HOBSON, M.A. 


Chare s 





Every Thought Bath wings, and some Bere Builds a nese. 


IT is not good for thought to dwell alone: 

A consort for it God will surely find, 

A worthy helpmeet of its blood and kind, 
And fruitful: so, ere many years be flown, 
Its children shall arise and seek their own ; 

Till, in elect affinities entwined, 

Yoking all seas and lords of every wind, 
Its race shall reign, a multitude unknown 


Shutter thy life with wall and blind and bar ; 
From mate and mart and meeting hold thee far: 

Thy nimble thought thou shalt not chain or cell. 
Thy thought shall work, and lo! the throne before 
Men shall arise down-casting at thy door 

Their wings for Heaven, the weights that dragged 

to Hell. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 





A CHAT WITH A STEEPLE-JACK. 


T is not everyone who could become a steeple- 
jack straightaway. It may seemeasyto climb 
a ladder, but unless you are of the right sort, 
you will find, before you get half-way up, that 
your hands begin to shake and your knees to 
knock, and you may have to be let down 
ignominiously with a rope under your arms. 
A similar feeling overtakes those who essay to 
climb the rigging of a ship, but not to the same 
extent—at least the steeple-jacks say so. 

The steeple-jack is more in request than he 
used to be. He is no longer wanted only for 
steeples and monuments such as that to Nelson, 
which was such child’s play to him, although the 
London crowd thought it so wonderful. A 
lightning conductor is now a_ necessary 
appendage to every public building, and he has 
to fix it; and factory chimneys there are by the 
thousand, which, like ordinary houses, need 
building, repair, and alteration, if not straighten- 
ing and felling, and other heroic remedies—and 
these chimney stacks the steeple-jack also claims 
for his own. 

His life is a trying one in several respects. 
He is sent about toall parts of the country with 
two or three companions. He can only work 
in suitable weather—and all weather is not 
suitable. On a windy day, for instance, a tall 
chimney will sway like the trunk of a tree, and 
even on calm days it is always more or less in 
gentle movement. Often his work must be 
done during holidays, when other men are 
resting. And from these and other causes he 
necessarily gets into irregular ways ; and away 
from home, with much time on his hands, fre- 
quently finds only the public-house open to him, 
where thoughtless people are apt to overstep 
the limits of hospitality in the hope of hearing 
of hairbreadth escapes. Hence a demand for 
abstainers, which Mr. H. C. Whincop, the 
teetotal steeple-jack of Birmingham, has found 
it worth his while to supply. The old style of 
steeple-jack would certainly be surprised to find 
a gang of his fellow-workmen, one of whom 
was a deacon, another a Sunday School 
superintendent, and two of the others Sunday 
School teachers. 

A recent conversation with Mr. Whincop 
interested us considerably in the ups and 
downs of a steeple-jack’s trade, which, like most 
other things, has undergone great changes 
during the last half-century. The old way 
was to use a square-shaped kite with two 
strings, and manceuvre this over the top of 
the spire or shaft, until a line could be passed 
over some projection, by which heavier lines, and 
finally a rope and pulleys, could be drawn up 
into sufficiently safe a position for a man to 
venture Nowadays, ladders are generally used ; 


hook-shaped spikes being driven into the brick- 
work or masonry for the ladders to be fastened 
to, there being in many cases only one hook to 
each 12-foot ladder. 

This method is not free from danger, even 
when two hooks are used for each ladder, as 
when the lashing gets wet it shrinks, and may 
drag out the spike. Many a man on a lofty 
chimney has lost his life through this happening. 
Another danger is that when the upper part of 
a chimney is reached a ladder has to be placed, 
leaning outwards, tied to the ladder below and 
to a few spikes often driven into rotten brick- 
work. The ladder cannot be made fast at the 
top, owing to the cap of the chimney being of 
iron and not affording a fixing until the man is 
up, the greatest risk being when the man is 
getting over the cap, the leverage on the 
sloping ladders becoming so great as he ascends 
that the lashings may break and the spikes 
draw out. Another danger, which few would 
suspect, is in the heat at the top of the stack, 
which is often so great that there are instances 
of the ladders being set alight by it. For the 
same reason, the obvious precaution of passing 
a rope round the shaft to keep the ladders in 
position cannot always be resorted to. 

But there is another method, a newer and 
a safer one. In this the ladders are in 10-feet 
lengths, each being fitted with steel sockets at 
the top, into which the foot of the next ladder is 
thrust. Each ladder is fitted with two pairs of 
iron arms, a couple of feet long, ending in hooks. 
These hooks, in turn, fit into eyes which are 
driven into the building at a greater distance 
apart than the width of the ladder, so that 
the arms fit into them at an angle, and thus keep 
the ladder from swaying. 

The steeple-jack starts by fixing the first pair 
of arms, and on them he stands to drive in the 
eyes five feet above them, into which he hooks 
the second pair of arms. On these arms he 
stands with his back against the building, 
whilst his mate carries up the next ladder, and 
with him slips its foot into the sockets prepared 
for it. Turning round, the man drives in two 
more eyes five feet above him, slips into them 
the lower arms of the second ladder, and stand- 
ing on them drives in the upper eyes, and thus, 
step by step, the laddering istaken up. Owing 
to the ladders standing out away from the shaft, 
there is no difficulty with the cap at the top, 
and no excessive leverage by the man’s weight 
being thrown outwards on a ‘‘ back ladder,” as 
it is called. Another important point is that, 
as the ladders are upright, greater weights can 
be carried than if there were no direct support 
from the ground. 

Once the ladders are up, there is no diffi- 
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culty in getting ropes and pulleys hoisted, by 
which much of the work can be done ; but often 
it becomes necessary to erect a stage or plat- 
form round the top. Upon a spire this is an 
easy and pleasant job, which it certainly is not 
in the case of a large chimney shaft belching 
forth dense black suffocating smoke, hot as 
fire, ready to burn the hair off your head or—as 
has been the case—singe off your eyebrows ; 
the brickwork all the time being too hot to 
handle without gloves. 

To begin with, the steeple-jack has to crawl 
around the top of the stack, placing a chain 
across its mouth and from the chain hang a rope 
pulley down the opposite side to the laddering. 
To one end of the rope a seat is fixed, and 
placing himself on this the man is lowered to 
where the platform is to come, and there he 
drives spikes into the brickwork to hold the 
framework. This may be described as an 
Oxford frame with movable joints and iron 
sides, and at each corner he has to tighten up 
the frame until it firmly grips the stack. He 
then has eight boards, eleven inches wide, pulled 
up tohim. Standing on the ladder and holding 
by the legs, he places these boards two to the 
right of him and two to the left of him, on the 
projecting ends of the iron frame. These he 
fixes with bolts and nuts ; and then he treats 
the other corners in a similar way. Should 
the platform have to carry a heavy weight, such 
as a load of bricks, or should the stack be in 
any way rotten or cracked, he fixes a similar 
platform six feet below the first, and supports 
the upper with struts from the lower. These 
platforms are so arranged that they can be 
loosened and lowered together, the work round 
the stack being always done in stages of six 
feet. 

These platforms hang securely as a rule, but 
not always. King’s Norton has an octagon 
spire which was under repair—there was a break 
in the masonry a little distance below the 
staging—-one day when the men were at work 
the stage began to slip ; had it reached the gap 
the frame would have collapsed ; luckily it 
stopped a few inches above it. At Worcester 
Cathedral a man jumped on to one of these 
stages before the boards were fixed: his mate 
had presence of mind enough to hold the other 
end ; had there been an instant’s hesitation the 
man would have been dashed to pieces. Another 
man had a terrible experience : he was fixing a 
lightning conductor when he had a fit ; as he 
fell he clutched the elevation rod, and he was 
found across the mouth of the shaft with the 
rod bent down over him. 

Some of these shafts rise to 300 feet and 
more, but the average is about 150 feet, which 
is rather more than that of the Trafalgar Square 
column. We asked Mr. Whincop what was 
the highest shaft he had repaired. ‘‘ The 
highest as yet is 240 feet. It was originally 
300 feet, but the upper 60 feet got bent on 
one side in a gale. After some difficulty 
they succeeded in finding a man who ventured 
up, and with the aid of a stick pushed off the 


brickwork a bit at a time; and I was told that 
his hair turned white during the process.” 

Sometimes the work is very awkward. Not 
long ago 13 feet of masonry all bolted together 
was blown off the top of a Birmingham church, 
and hung there by an iron rod, threatening 
every moment to fall and crash through the 
roof. Needless to say, there was no service 
that Sunday night or upon the succeeding 
Sunday. The masonry was safely removed 
piecemeal. 

‘‘Some people,” said Mr. Whincop, “ will 
allow their shaft to lean and get into such a 
dilapidated condition that even a steeple-jack 
does not care to repair it. On one occasion I 
went up such a shaft, and came down with a 
deal more care than I ascended. The brick- 
work on the top was cracked, and in such a 
dangerous condition that I feared it would fall 
at any moment. We ultimately pushed the 
better portion over with a pole, a huge mass 
of brickwork falling with a tremendous crash. 
The workman was secured to the ladders by 
means of ropes attached to the sounder portion 
of the shaft. On another occasion, as we drove 
the spikes in, the brickwork fell from the top 
on either side, nearly smashing the ladders, and 
we had to give the laddering up and ascend 
inside the shaft. On another occasion, upon 
reaching the top of a square shaft, one corner 
was found to be badly cracked, and leaning so 
as to hang over the workshops below, there 
being open ground only on the right-hand side. 
Seated on the top of the shaft, secured by the 
help of another man, I succeeded in dislodging 
the overhanging portion, and as it fell, guided 
its course by pulling it from over the roofs, so 
that it dropped between them on to the open 
ground.” 

Chimneys have a tendency to curve to the 
south and follow the sun, possibly owing to the 
mortar drying more on the sunny side, and 
being consequently washed out more readily by 
the rain. Straightening them is an operation 
not without risk, the system being to take out 
a certain quantity of brickwork on the outer 
side of the curve, and replace it by new work, 
on to which the chimney settles as the temporary 
supports are removed. 

Felling a chimney is a much easier task. 
There was one brought down at Coventry last 
year, for example. The side of the stack 
farthest from the buildings was carefully under- 
mined, and about two-thirds of the base of the 
chimney cut away piece by piece. The brick- 
work was replaced by stout wooden props until 
the greater part of the weight of the stack 
rested upon the timber. These props were 
then thoroughly saturated with paraffin oil, and 
the cavity filled with shavings and tarred wood, 
so as to ensure perfect combustion. ‘The wood 
was then set fire to, and the chimney remained 
erect until the last support had burnt, when, 
with a rending sound, it leaned slowly forward 
and crashed down into a heap of smoking 
rubbish, amidst the cheers of the onlookers ; 
exactly in the line prepared for it. 





THE VALUE 


OETHE once remarked, ‘‘ Men show their 
character in nothing more clearly than in 
what they consider laughable.” The idea 

is more freely rendered, ‘‘ Tell me what a man 
laughs at, and I[ will tell you what he is.” It 
is equally true that humour reveals the cha- 
racter of races of men. The humour of every 
race has its own distinctive quality and flavour, 
and affords a valuable index to the intelligence, 
habits, and characteristics of the race. Com- 
pare, for example, the brilliant wit of the 
typical Frenchman, with the humour of his 
more phlegmatic neighbour, the German; or 
the effervescing fun of the lively Irishman, 
with the dry, pawky humour of the cautious 
Scot. The American humorist has a bolder 
range than his English brother, and the humour 
of each possesses its own peculiar flavour—a 
flavour which, like that of wine, is indigenous 
to the soil. 

But while the gift of humour has been so 
variously bestowed, only in recent years has its 
full place of honour been generally recognised. 

There are unfortunately some people who are 
congenitally deficient in humour. As_ the 
Scotch folk say, they are ‘‘not quick in the 
uptake.” They are apt to be suspicious and 
resentful of merriment in which they cannot 
participate, and jokes must be carefully ex- 
plained ere they see the point. Such a defect 
is a kind of mental colour-blindness. Even 
among highly gifted people, who are, as a rule, 
keenly alive to humour, one may occasionally 
meet with men and women who are unhappily 
deficient in this respect. In such cases its 
absence is particularly conspicuous, perhaps 
because we unconsciously connect wit and 
humour with mental gifts. 

Then there are many excellent people— 
religious people—whose lack of humour seems 
in some way associated with their religion. 
The type was common in Puritan times, and 
even during the first half of this century. 
Happily, the days are gone by when a man’s 
earnestness in religion is measured by his 
gravity. 

Only those are incapable of understanding 
and relishing a joke who can regard the 
exercise of wit and humour as evidence of a 
shallow and frivolous mind. They are gifts 
which, like so many of man’s best possessions, 
have been frequently abused. Yet the true 
humorist may be a larger-natured, completer 
man by virtue of his faculty ; his outlook is 
wider ; his sensibilities keener. 

Humour and pathos are kindred emotions ; 
laughter is akin to tears, and the friend who 
revels in fun and frolic on our sunny days, may 
generally be relied upon for tenderness and 
sympathy in days of sorrow. Humour is one 
of God’s good gifts to man; it is an illuminating 
faculty, and may be truly described as the sun- 


OF HUMOUR. 


shine of the mind, just as religion is the sun. 
shine of the soul. George Macdonald perti- 
nently asks: ‘‘ Who made laughter—God or 
the devil? Did a man ever laugh heartily and 
honestly who was engaged in the devil’s 
work ?” 

Humour usually endows a man with a sense 
of the fitness of things. It enables him to 
perceive incongruities and absurdities, and thus 
saves him from many blunders and ludicrous 
situations. Take a few instances of ridiculous 
blunders made by people defective in humour, 
and, of course, blissfully unable to understand 
the merriment they unwittingly create. 
Readers of ‘‘The Bonnie Brier Bush” will 
remember the minister who preached a sermon 
on the ‘‘ Sheep and the Goats,” and who con- 
cluded it by saying solemnly, ‘‘ As sune as ye 
get hame, ilka man ‘ill gae tae his closet, and 
shut the door, and stand for five meenutes, and 
ask himsel’ this solemn question, ‘Am I a 
goat?’ Amen.” Is it any wonder that the 
usually sober-minded Scotchman—Jamie Mac- 
fadyen—desecrated the Sabbath-day with ex- 
plosive bursts of laughter, or that his quick- 
witted wife criticised her minister thus: ‘‘ He 
has nae mair sense o’ humour than an owl, and 
I aye haud that a man withoot humour sudna 
be allowed intae a poopit. I hear that they 
have nae examination in humour at the college ; 
it’s an awfu’ want, for it wud keep oot mony a 
dreich body.” Mrs. Macfadyen would probably 
have found a warm supporter in the late Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond. In acknowledging 
his indebtedness to the works of Mark Twain, 
he said he had known many instances of good 
students who seemed to be destitute of humour, 
and added, ‘‘ The humorous side of a student’s 
nature needs to be considered, and where it is 
undeveloped should be cultivated.” Certainly, 
many striking examples of an utter lack of 
humour come to us in religious associations. 
If there seem almost profanity in repeating such 
instances, more deplorable is the bluntness of 
perception which perpetrates them. How real 
the need of studying the fitness of things, and 
of cultivating the sense which may help us to 
avoid the grotesque incongruities we condema! 

But if a dull-witted man in the pulpit is likely 
to provoke irreverence, the results are even 
more fatal to the spirit of devotion when such 
a man lifts up his voice in a prayer-meeting. 
Surely the recording angel overlooked the irre- 
pressible laughter evoked by the worthy deacon’s 
prayer: ‘‘O Lord! we thank thee for bringing 
our pastor safe home from his holidays, and 
his dear wife too, O Lord, for ‘ Thou pre- 
servest man and beast’” ! 

Many glaring instances of blunders arising 
from want of humour are to be found in old 
graveyards, the last places where one would 
expect to find food for mirth. There is a well- 
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authenticated story of an epitaph which, after 
recording the names, ages, and deaths of an 
old man and his wife, concludes with the 
laconic words: ‘* Their warfare is ended.” How 
a crusty old bachelor or an unhappy Benedict 
would chuckle over that suggestive inscrip- 
tion! Another story is told of an epitaph over 
a murdered missionary, which ran somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘In memory of , mis- 
sionary, who was treacherously murdered by 
his native servant. ‘ Weil done, thou good and 
faithful servant’”! In a Dublin cemetery, a 
‘widow has inscribed on the tombstone of her 
husband, ‘‘ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” 

Mr. Fred Anstey is responsible for the 
following story, which illustrates the proverbial 
obtuseness of public authorities. At a small 
English seaside resort, a number of seats on 
the promenade had an iron label affixed bearing 
these words: ‘‘ These seats were presented to 
this town for the public use by Jones, Esq. 
‘ The sea ts His, and He made it.’” 

From such illustrations it may be fairly con- 
cluded that the more important a man’s work 
is, the more desirable it is he should possess a 
sense of humour. If properly developed, it will 
not only preserve him from all such errors, but 
from many ridiculous affectations, pompous 
egotisms, or absurd fanaticisms. His percep- 
tion of the humorous and incongruous will 
quicken his apprehension of the fitness and due 
proportion of things, and will enable him, in 
some measure, to see himself as others see 
him. 

Healthy humour also minimises the pressure 
of the burdens of life, and helps men to endure 
their cares. 

‘* A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


Merriment is, of course, no real remedy for 
the graver trials of life—for remorse, or bereave- 
ment, or other heart-breaking sorrows; yet even 
in these cases a laugh may be a palliative. The 
elasticity of spirit which enables one to smile 
in the day of adversity, is a great boon, and the 
laughter which relieves an over-charged heart 
has preserved many a sufferer from madness or 
despair. J. M. Barrie, even as a child of six, 
dimly realised this, when he tried to divert his 
mother from her paralysing grief over the tragic 
death of her son. 


**Tf,” he says, ** I saw anyone out of doors do something 
that made the others laugh, I immediately hastened to that 
dark room and did it before her. . . . I would stand on my 
head in the bed, my feet against the wall, and then cry 
excitedly, ‘Are you laughing, mother?’ and perhaps what 
made her laugh was something I was unconscious of ; but she 
did laugh suddenly now and then, whereupon I screamed 
exultantly to that dear sister to come and see the sight, but 
by the time she came the soft face was wet again... . I 
kept a record of her laughs on a piece of paper, a stroke for 
each, and it was my custom to show this proudly to the 
doctor every morning. There were five strokes the first time 
I slipped it into his hand, and when their meaning was 
explained to him, he laughed so boisterously that I cried, ‘I 
wish that was one of hers!’ Then he asked me if my 
mother had seen the paper, and when I shook my head he 


said that if I showed it to her now, and told her these were 
her five laughs, I might win another. . . . I did as he bade 
me, and not only did she laugh then, but again when I put 
the laugh down ; so that although it was really one laugh 
with a tear in the middle, I counted it as two.” 


Undoubtedly, a merry heart is a great anti- 
dote to the bitterness of everyday worries, the 
chagrin and disappointments which are so apt 
to warp the temper and sour the tongue. To 
laugh at a difficulty, or joke over a disappoint- 
ment, or see the comic side of a dilemma, is to 
deprive every such annoyance of half its power 
to injure us. In the days when sentimentalism 
was fashionable, innumerable lines were written 
upon the charms of a tear in a woman's eye ; 
but for a wholesome, companionable ‘‘ angel in 
the house,” give us the woman with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, the woman who enjoys 
hearty laughter, who is quick to perceive the 
humorous side of her troubles, or who, if 
there be no humorous side, tries to brighten 
the dark one with innocent fun. 

The wife of Dr. J. G. Paton, the eminent 
missionary, was just such a woman. She was 
richly endowed with what has been called 
‘* the saving grace of humour,” and had acquired 
the habit of getting a little fun out of the most 
aggravating annoyances. No onecan read her 
racy letters—which amply repay perusal—with- 
out perceiving how greatly her humour helped 
her through many discouragements and em- 
barrassing contretemps. She wisely ignored 


many things that would have disgusted and 
disheartened most women, and with merry 
laughter brightened that far-away island home. 


It is significant that her only complaint was of 
the frequent ‘‘ trials to her risibles,” especially 
when decorum was desirable. If anything 
unusual, or the least bit comical, happened in 
church, the natives, aware of her keen sense of 
the ludicrous, would instantly turn their mis- 
chievous, twinkling black eyes to her seat, as if 
expecting her to explode, a circumstance which 
in no way helped her in her “‘ struggles to keep 
a long face.” 

Humour has the power of sunshine in sweet- 
ening and brightening the atmosphere of the 
home. Where would the charms of home-life 
be if we did not occasionally shut the door to 
gloomy thoughts and harassing cares, and 
indulge in frolic and jest, and kindly poking of 
fun? Charles Kingsley said to a friend, ‘‘! 
think there is no household where there is so 
much laughing as in ours” ; and he rejoiced in 
the fact. A blithe spirit is of special advantage in 
the sick room. It is good to have a nurse who 
can be both merry and wise; it is good to have 
a doctor who can crack a joke as readily as he 
can write a prescription ; but it is even better 
if the patient himself can make merry over his 
misfortunes. True, this is difficult, but not 
impossible. Think of Sydney Smith, who, up 
to his last days, could always joke about his 
maladies. He wrote toa friend, ‘‘ I have gout, 
asthma, and seven other maladies, but am 
otherwise very well” ; and again, “‘ If you hear 
of eighteen pounds of flesh wanting an owner, 
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they belong to me. I look as if a small curate 
had been taken out of me.” This is on a par 
with Charles Lamb’s humorous plaint: ‘I 
have two bedfellows—cough and cramp; we 
sleep three in a bed.” Great humorist as Tom 
Hood was, his heroism was as great as his 
humour, especially in his cheerful endurance 
of physical suffering. When prostrated by 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and literary work 
was prohibited, his apology to the readers of 
his magazine took the form of a pen-and-ink 
sketch—‘‘ The Editor’s Apologies.” It was a 
suggestive group of labelled medicine-bottles, 
pili-boxes, an immense blister, and “‘ fine, lively 
leeches.” When he rallied, he announced his 
resumption of editorial work by issuing a 
supplement to the ‘‘ Apology” in the shape of 
a whimsical drawing, styled, ‘‘ Throw physic to 
the dogs.” Ten dogs are represented, some as 
swallowing, others as ejecting, the contents of 
the medicine-bottles and pill-boxes. Each dog’s 
face is eloquent of pain or disgust, from the 
pointer who is spitting out the pills, to the 
poodle pathetically rolling up his eyes in the 
last stage of deadly sickness. Throughout 
Hood’s long and fatal illness, his wit and 
humour often provoked laughter. His wife 
was one day applying a mustard poultice to his 
chest. He was painfully weak and emaciated, 


a mere skeleton ; but his love of fun was still 
strong, for he exclaimed with comic plaintive- 
ness, ‘‘ Ah, Jane! it is a great deal of mustard 
for such a little bit of meat!” 

This buoyant humour under suffering is not 


merely a matter of temperament ; it sometimes 
springs from courage of the highest order, and 
is more admirable than a rigid, silent stoicism. 
Dyspepsia need not necessarily make a man 
irascible, nor need a sluggish liver condemn 
him to melancholy. To such sufferers, hearty 
wholesome laughter is of special benefit ; the 
doctors declare it to be one of the best physio- 
logical exercises ; it is better than pills for the 
liver, it is a veritable aid to digestion ; indeed, 
it may be fairly summed up as a physical, 
mental, and moral tonic. 

No estimate of humour would be complete 
which did not recognise the important part it 
plays in combating human follies. Thackeray 
calls the humorist ‘‘ the week-day preacher,” 
and truly he will always find themes for his 
homilies and scope for his efforts as long as 
human nature is prone to foibles. Many foolish 
conceits and customs, false pretensions, and 
priggishnesses, which have stood like adamant 
against the heavy guns of moralists and 
logicians, have quickly succumbed to the light- 
winged shafts of ridicule. It is easy to make 
people laugh at the follies of others, but it 
requires rare tact and good-humour to get 
them to laugh at their own; and to open their 
eyes to the ridiculous aspect of their follies is to 
set them on the highway to reform. As long, 
then, as there are human imperfections for 
which moral reproof is of no avail, we should 
regard as a public benefactor the humorist, 
who, with tongue or pen, caricatures these 


weaknesses, and provokes that salutary laughte: 
which cures people of their follies. 

It is a truism, that the best things when 
perverted become the worst ; and humour is no 
exception to the rule. When ill-directed or 
debased, it revels in coarse and irreverent jests, 
cruel satire, ill-timed mirth, and the senseless 
buffoonery which turns everything into ridicule, 
and grins and giggles on every conceivable 
occasion. This is ‘‘ the laughter of fools which 
is like the crackling of thorns under a pot.” 
Only by common-sense, and a due regard for 
the feelings of others, can we be saved from 
these unlovely manifestations. If we are in- 
fluenced by the Golden Rule, if we love our 
neighbours as ourselves, our laughter and 
humour will be reverent, healthy, and pleasure- 
giving ; and then, like the genial ‘‘ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Tabie,” we need never be 
ashamed nor 

**deem it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 
ALICE LEE. 
w—- 


Readers who know how to enjoy what 
is beautiful and true in poetry will find 
much to charm them in a little volume, lately published, 
entitled, “The Life and Poems of Edward Cracroft 
Lefroy,” a poet who died young, but not before his 
genius had been recognised by Browning and Lord 
Tennyson. To his passion for Grecian literature is 
due the Echoes from Theocritus, that form a small 
part of the book, which contains also a few lyrics and 
a large number of miscellaneous sonnets. There is 
nothing meretricious in this verse; some of it is 
singularly beautiful, and there is, perhaps, not one of 
the poems which will not be better liked after a 
second or third perusal. Mr. Gill, a friend to whom 
the sonnets were originally dedicated, has prefixed a 
brief but interesting account of the youthful clergyman 
and poet. Lefroy’s life was one of much suffering, but 
it was one of strong faith, and the story is of special 
interest at a time when there is so much of what has 
been called “cheap scepticism” among the clever 
aspirants to literary fame. To Lefroy, all innocent 
delights were dear, and it is interesting to note how 
warmly, despite his physical weakness, he entered 
into the enjoyments of healthy boys and men. “My 
poetic soul,” he wrote, “ gets an infusion of red blood 
whenever I am brought into contact with vigorous, 
energising humanity,” and Mr. Andrew Lang has 
pointed out that Lefroy is the first sonneteer on foot- 
ball and cricket. It was only natural that a man, 
loving life well and so full of human sympathy, should 
have felt the blow on learning that he had but a short 
time to live. For a while he was much disturbed, but 
the cloud passed by, and ere long he could write, 
“As long as I live I shall strive to take a full and 
healthy interest in all that pertains to life. . . . The 
shadow deepens but not the yloom. . . . I shall die as 
I have lived, a steadfast believer in the Cross of Christ ; 
I shall die as, alas! I have not always lived, an 
unfaltering disciple of the Risen Lord.” 


A Minor Poet. 





THE BRAHMIN’S STORIES 


THE MONEY BAG. 


“ E was my own Guru,” said the Brahmin ; 
‘*and I have seen the bag with my own 
eyes that he made and gave to his son, 

Kunaiya Lalljee, when he was married.” 

It was in this wise. 

The Guru, though he was a very learned 
man and much honoured, was poor. His son 
had been married when he was a child to a little 
Brahmin girl, and in two years’ time the final 
marriage ceremony and the bringing home of 
the bride was to take place. This ceremony 
is a very expensive business. There is feasting 
of friends, feeding of Brahmins, feeing of 
priests for several days, besides presents to the 
bride and the bride’s father and mother. The 
debts then incurred often cripple the parents 
for the rest of their lives. 

The Guru spent two years making this bag. 
It was an ordinary-looking flat silk bag, drawn 
up by adouble string, such as many natives use 
for the betel leaves and nuts and spices they 
chew. How he made the bag no one knew 


but himself, and he is dead. 
When the bag was completed, he put into it 


a gold mohur, two or three rupees, as many 
half rupees, quarter rupees, two-anna pieces, 
half annas, quarter annas, and pice ; altogether 
about twenty-five rupees. 

The evening before the marriage ceremonies 
began, he took his son Kunaiya Lall aside, and 
put the bag into his hands. ‘‘ Now, my son,” 
he said, ‘‘ whenever you want money, put your 
hand into this bag, and take out what you want, 
you will always find enough in it. But you 
must be careful of one thing—never turn the 
bag upside down and shake it, so as to empty it 
altogether. As long as you remember not todo 
that, it will always supply you, but if once you 
empty it, it will never fill again.” 

Kunaiya Lall thanked his father, and promised 
to remember his injunctions. 

All next day his hand was hardly ever out of 
the bag. First the coolies came with baskets 
of vegetables for the feast, and each one of them 
had to be paid two or three rupees. Then others 
brought baskets of fruit, trays of spices and 
Sweetmeats, and garlands of flowers for the 
guests; and as they brought the things each 
was paid. By-and-by the merchant came with 
silks and cloths and gauzes for the presents, 
and the jewellers with ornaments for the bride. 

This went on for several days. The bride- 
groom feasted with his friends ; the Brahmin 
priest and beggars, who always flocked to these 
festivities, received their share of uncooked food 
at the door, according to the usual custom. 
The musicians beat their tom-toms and blew 


their conches all day long, and nearly all through 
the night ; and the dancing girls danced before 
the guests. 

Within, in the zenana, the bride had her 
friends and relations, who ate sweetmeats and 
chewed betel all day ; and she had her singing 
and dancing girls to amuse them. They must 
have spent a thousand rupees in those few days 
—a large sum for a man whose pay was only 
thirty rupees a month. But the bag held out 
bravely, and everything was paid. 

When the guests had all departed, and the 
bride and bridegroom were left with only their 
own immediate family (that is to say, the old 
Guru and his wife and two little daughters, the 
Guru’s younger brother and his wife and son, 
and a widowed sister-in-law), the bridegroom 
took an early opportunity of showing the bag to 
his young wife, Janiki. 

‘* Mind you remember never to empty it,” he 
said, when he had explained its virtues. ‘‘ You 
had better keep it in your room, as you will have 
to pay for everything when I am away at the 
office, and my father has no money, and my 
uncle wants all his for himself.” So Janik 
locked it up in a box where she kept her clothes, 
and he went back to his office. 

He kept his place in the office, like the thrifty 
Brahmin he was, and put by a little money every 
month. But for three or four years all the 
expenses of the household came out of the old 
Guru’s bag. During those years two sons were 
born to them, and Janiki was happy with the 
brief joy of the women of the zenana while they 
are young, and their husbands love them, and 
their children have not been taken away from 
them. 

It was the feast of Lutchmee, the Goddess of 
Fortune. Every house in every street of 
crowded Bareilly city was illuminated; for 
where lights are burning in her honour, Lutch- 
mee enters and brings good fortune for all the 
year, but the dark houses she passes by. 

Some of the larger shops were beautifully 
illuminated with thousands of coloured lights ; 
in many there were gorgeously dressed wax 
figures of dancing girls as large as life, and gods 
and princes ; and in some there were tableaux 
of living figures showing some scene in the life 
of the goddess ; from some of the upper windows 
boys let off fireworks, and the silvery laughter 
of unseen spectators behind the lattices floated 
out into the night air. 

There was no home so poor that it had not 
two or three lamps at least burning on the 
threshold. Even Gopal, the wretched sweeper 
who lived on a few pice a day, had three little 
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saucers of oil, with their wicks of rags, burning 
in the doorway of his mud hovel, in the lonely 
lane outside the city ; and he himself, lank and 
brown and dirty, crouched behind them, waiting 
for the goddess Lutchmee to come in and bring 
her gifts of fortune. 

The wider streets were thronged with people, 
laughing and singing, some of them carrying 
torches. Kunaiya Lalljee’s house was brightly 
lighted, every storey marked out in lines of tiny 
coloured lamps, and three large lanterns in every 
window. 

Kunaiya Lall had gone out to see the sights 
in the streets, carrying his eldest boy on his 
shoulder. The young wife, Janiki, sat within in 
her chamber, on the floor, with the youngest 
child in her lap, when one of the servants came 
in hurriedly to tell her some of the lamps were 
going out, and to ask for money to buy more 
oil in the bazaar. Janiki leant back towards the 
box behind her and unlocked it, and took out 
the bag to give the servant some money for the 
oil. She held the bag in her teeth while she 
pulled open the string with one hand, holding 
the child with the other. Then she laid down 
the bag on her lap, and put in her hand to take 
out a piece of money. The child struggled to 


get hold of the bag, and she could not feel the 
coin she wanted ; so, impatiently, with a sudden 
movement, she caught up a corner of the bag 
and emptied out its contents into her lap. 

The servant went out with the money, and 
Janiki sat there some time longer playing with 
the baby, and only when she rose to leave the 
room did she realise the dreadful thing she had 
done. 

Her husband’s wrath and grief, when he came 
home and heard the fate of the bag, were too 
deep for words ; and Janiki went about for many 
days with hanging head and veil closely drawn. 
But there was never any more money in the bag, 
and Janiki keeps her betel and nuts in it now. 

It all sounded like a fairy tale, as the serious 
grey-haired Brahmin sat in the verandah and 
told it to me in his excellent English, with 
this difference, that the teller of it absolutely 
regarded it as a fact. And as he thrust his feet 
into his slippers to depart, he repeated gravely : 

‘‘ He was my own Guru, and I knew his son 
quite well. And I have seen the bag. You 
English people are very clever people, and you 
do not believe many things that happen amongst 
us, but they are true all the same, Doctor Miss 
Sahib.” 

H. J. BOURCHIER, M.D. 


Science and Widcovery. 


THE TEMPERATURES OF ANIMALS. 


A number of interesting observations of the tem- 
peratures of animals in relation to the temperature of 
the air or water in which they live are described by 
Mr. Alexander Sutherland in the latest volume 
published by the Royal Society of Victoria. It is 
well known that the temperature of the human body 
in health is 97° or 98° Fahr., and this is the same 
within a degree both in winter and summer. The 
average body-temperature of what are known as 
warm-blooded animals is a little higher than this, 
being 100° Fahr., and except in constitutional dis- 
turbances, this does not vary more than three or four 
degrees at any time of the year. No mammal, indeed, 
seems in good health to be warmer than 104° ; 
scarcely any descend lower than 98°. The warm- 
blooded animals are thus animals whose temperatures, 
whether the weather be hot or cold, are practically 
uniform. On the other hand, cold-blooded animals 
have no proper temperature of their own ; they are 
warm in warm weather and cold in cold weather. A 
fish, a snake, a frog, or an insect, when at rest, is 
rarely more than two or three degrees warmer than 
the air or water in which it is living. Mr. Sutherland 
placed some lizards in cold water, which was then 
gradually heated, and he found that in all cases the 
lizards became warmer as the water was warmed, and 
cooler as the water was cooled—in other words, they 


depended upon external circumstances for their heat. 
But this is not absolutely true, for when angry, cold- 
blooded animals, like human beings, become hotter 
than usual, even a fish rising several degrees above 
the temperature of the water when it is exasperated. 
Under normal conditions, however, fishes and reptiles 
have practically the same temperature as the medium 
in which they live ; when it is warm they become warm 
and active, and when it is cold they lose their bodily 
activity and become torpid. The animals which are 
active in all weathers are those which are self-support- 
ing as regards heat, and whose body-temperatures vary 
very slightly. An interesting point brought out by Mr. 
Sutherland’s observations of the temperatures of 
Australian animals is -that the mammals which are 
classed lowest from considerations of body-structure 
are not only of the lowest temperature, but also of the 
greatest range of variability, being most affected by 
the temperature of the air or water surrounding them. 


A DEVICE FOR LOCATING FOG-SIGNALS AT SEA. 


Anyone who has been on a ship in a fog, and has 
heard the sounds of fog-horns and syrens coming from 
various quarters, will understand the value of an 
instrument for determining the direction from which 
the sounds proceed, for without some special con- 
trivance it is almost impossible to find this out. The 
instrument shown in the accompanying illustration, 
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reproduced from “ Engineering,” appears to present 
mariners with a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
It consists essentially of a vane A, mounted on a vertical 
rod so as to have a clear sweep of the horizon. On 
each side of the vane is a sound-receiver, from which 
a tube leads to one of the ears of an observer situated 


CONTRIVANCE FOR DETERMINING THE DIRECTIONS OF SOUNDS 
AT SEA. 

ina cabin below. Each convex surface of the vane 
acts as a reflector to its own receiver, and as a screen 
to the other one. The rod carrying the vane can be 
rotated by means of the hand-wheel shown. To locate 
the direction of a sound in a fog, the hand-wheel is 
turned until the sound is heard in one ear only, and 
then turned until it is only heard in the other ear. 
The two positions of the vane are indicated upon the 
dial close to the hand-wheel, and the direction from 
which the sound proceeds is midway between them. 
Another way to use the instrument is to turn the 
wheel (and consequently the vane) to and fro until the 
sounds heard by the two ears are of equal intensity, 
in which case the vane points lengthways in the 
direction of the source. The objection to this method 
is that the observer must be able to hear with exactly 
the same facility in both ears, or he would not be 
able to determine when the intensities of the sounds 
conveyed to his two ears were actually equal, but 
only when they were equal in his imperfect estimation. 
The instrument has, however, been tested by a com- 
mittee, and reported upon very favourably. Many of 
the trials were made in thick and foggy weather, and 
the directions of the signals were always satisfactorily 
indicated. The device has already been installed 
upon the U.S.S. Judiana, and several vessels of the 
mercantile marine. 


THE USE OF KITES IN WEATHER FORECASTS. 


Investigations of the meteorology of the upper air, 
by means of kites and free balloons, have on several 


occasions been referred to in these columns. Isolated 
items of information thus obtained concerning the 
temperature, humidity, and other conditions of upper 
regions, have shown that systematic observations at a 
number of stations would be of great assistance in 
forecasting weather. At present, weather forecasts are 
based entirely upon simultaneous observations made 
at places on the earth’s surface ; and in the United 
States prognostications, deduced from information 
supplied by a number of widely distributed observers, 
have reached a very high degree of accuracy. In the 
hope of being able to improve still further the powers 
of prophecy of weather, the United States Weather 
Bureau has decided to make systematic observations of 
meteorological conditions at an altitude of not less than 
one mile above the surface of the earth. This will be 
done by means of kites, which will carry automatic 
instruments to record the temperature, pressure, 
humidity, and wind velocity. It is expected that in 
the course of the next two or three weeks not less 
than twenty stations, situated between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean, will commence 
flying kites daily at an elevation of one mile or more ; 
and from the information thus obtained, maps of the 
state of the weather at that elevation above the United 
States will be constructed day by day. These maps, 
when considered in connection with those of the 
weather at the earth’s surface, will show the progress 
of cold waves at both the upper and lower levels, and 
will settle the question whether changes of tempera- 
ture begin above or below. Professor W. L. Moore, 
chief of the United States Weather Bureau, con- 
fidently expects that the new system of inquiry will 
lead to a better knowledge of the development of 
storm and cold waves, and eventually improve the 
forecasts of their future course, extent, and rate of 
movement. 


THE MELTING OF SNOW ON MARS. 


One of the most pronounced features of the planet 
Mars is the white cap of snow or ice which surrounds 
each pole. Just as on the earth we have our Arctic and 
Antarctic ice-fields, which alternately increase and 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF SNOW AROUND THE SOUTH POLE OF MARS 
IN 1894. 1, MAY 213 2, JUNE 19; 3, JULY 143 4, AUGUST 15; 
©, SEPTEMBER 14; 6, NOVEMBER 12. 

decrease in extent, so on Mars the northern and 

southern polar caps decrease as the summer comes on 

and increase when winter prevails. In 1894, when the 
planet was well situated for observation, Professor 
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E. E. Barnard made a number of careful measure- 
ments of the size of the white cap surrounding the 
south Martian pole on different dates, and the 
accompanying illustration represents graphically some 
of his results. Two months before the longest day 
in the planet’s southern hemisphere, the polar cap was 
seen as an unbroken waste of white, more than two 
thousand miles across. Hundreds of square miles of 
this Martian ice and snow disappeared daily, melted 
by the sun’s rays—and as it melted a dark band 





appeared, surrounding it on all sides. The obvious 
conclusion is that this dark-blue ring was water pro- 
duced by the thawing of polar snow and ice ; which 
interpretation is supported by the fact that as the 
white cap dwindled, the band kept pace with it, and 
persistently bordered the icy crown. The observations, 
when considered in connection with other features of 
the planet’s surface, leave little room for doubt that 
water exists on Mars both in the solid form as snow 
and ice, and in the liquid condition. 
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At seven o'clock in summer and at 
Marking Time eight in winter a message is flashed by 
in Germany. d 

the telegraph from Berlin to over ten 
thousand places in the German Empire. Every line 
is cleared that this message may have free course. 
The message is as follows : 4. 4. 1. n g. m. m. r., which 
means “ Hier Berlin, guten morgen, monsieur ” (“ Here 
Berlin, good morning, sir”) ; and instantaneously 
Berlin receives in reply 4. 4. 6. g. g. m. m. r. (“ Here 
Hamburg [or another town], good morning, sir”). And 
then the business of the day begins. This daily 
ceremony gives the time to the German Empire, 
the watches and clocks of which indicate middle 
European time. 


Recent newspaper announcements 
would seem to indicate that the present 
Tsar is prepared to grant to the Jews in 
his dominions certain concessions having for their 
aim the raising of the condition of the extremely poor 
Hebrews at present shut into the congested districts 
of the Pale. The most remarkable of these is a 
statement that certain Crown lands in eight of the 
Southern provinces are to be set aside for the purpose 
of establishing Jewish agricultural colonies upon them. 
The experiment is perhaps worth trying, but we are 
not sure that it will be successful. Both Nicholas | 
and Alexander 1 encouraged Jews to settle on 
agricultural lands in the province of Kherson, but 
although several villages were formed and rich 
tracts of land placed at the disposal of their 
inhabitants, these Jewish farmers were never success- 
ful, and they preferred to return to the nearest towns 
to engage in trade, leaving their land rented to 
the Russian peasants of the neighbourhood. A worse 
charge still was brought against these Jewish 
colonists : that they obtained an unholy power over 
their Russian neighbours by ministering to their vice 
and thriftlessness, by establishing numerous drink 
shops, and by lending money at usurious rates of 
interest. On the other hand, it should not be over- 
looked that the Jewish agricultural colonies in 
Palestine which have sprung up during the past ten 
years are mostly flourishing places. Perhaps in their 


Jews as 
Agriculturists. 


own Holy Land the Children of Israel feel inspired to 
put forth their best endeavours to bring back the 
time when it was a land flowing with milk and honey. 


Although a conference of over one 
hundred medical men interested in 
leprosy have met in Berlin to discuss 
this dire disease, their deliberations have not resulted 
in much that can afford any basis for the hope that 
modern science will be more successful in its treat- 
ment than the quackery of former times. The Berlin 
specialists, however, were united in asserting that 
leprous patients must be isolated from their fellow- 
men as rigorously as circumstances will permit, and 
that it is absolutely necessary to observe the strictest 
cleanliness in the treatment of the patient. They 
further agreed that leprosy was both contagious and 
infectious, but not hereditary, and that in all proba- 
bility its bacillus was conveyed into the human frame 
either through the mouth or the mucous membrane. 
No medicines were known to the congress which 
could either alleviate the condition of a leprous 
patient or check the course of the malady, and it was 
felt that the time had not yet come when anything 
definite could be said about a serum treatment. It 
came as rather a surprise to most people that leprosy 
still lingers in many parts of Europe. In Russia, 
especially in the Baltic provinces of that empire, there 
are numerous cases ; in Germany there are probably 
quite a hundred ; in Norway there is a large leprosy 
hospital under the charge of Professor Bergen, the 
discoverer of the leprosy bacillus; and in Spain 
several places on the east coast are known to contain 
numerous lepers. In Valencia there are even villages 
where every tenth family is stricken. 


The Treatment 
of Leprosy. 


The French pundoubtedly rank first 
among all foreign critics of English 
character and English institutions. For 
the last two hundred years their men of letters with a 
philosophic cast of mind have not only been attracted 
by the study of the British nation, but in several 
notable instances have been fascinated by it. Such 
names as Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Taine come to 
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mind at once ; but the list if completed would make 
along one. Latterly the keen interest taken by the 
French in all things English—which does not neces- 
sarily imply admiration for all things English, or 
overflowing affection for our race—has been not a 
little stimulated by the writings of M. Paul Bourget 
and M. E. Demolins. The latter has given us a very 
interesting study of our race in a work entitled “A 
quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons?” Catching 
the ball at the bound M. Eugéne Ritter, the publisher, 
has reprinted a book which appeared early in the last 
century with the title “ Lettres sur les Anglais et les 
Frangais.” Its influence in setting the literary fashion 
that has been spoken of was very great, for the 
author, Béat de Muralt, was a man of rare mental 
penetration as well as a travelling student of manners, 
absolutely free from bias. Although his language was 
French he was a Swiss of Berne, which was in itself 
a help to the impartial comparison of the two peoples 
upon whom his critical and observing faculties were 
especially exercised. 

The book was written in 1695, and it shows us 
England and the English a few years after the acces- 
sion of William of Orange. What especially struck 
this philosophical traveller was the individuality of 
the English. “ Everybody is what he desires to be, 
which no doubt is the explanation of so many extra- 
ordinary characters, heroes in good and heroes in 
evil, that one sees among the English. They go 
boldly against a usage, however established it may be, 
if their reasoning or their inclination draws them 
away from it.” In France, on the other hand, it is 
custom that reigns. “Ce/a se fait! cela ne se fait 
pas! are to the French sacred reasons for approving 
or condemning a thing.” How 


There are many Englishmen who, while applying 
this description to the French of the present day, little 
imagine that their nation could ever have been regarded 
in such a light by an intelligent foreigner. The 
passage quoted makes one realise to what an extent 
a couple of centuries have made these two nations 
exchange places. In the time of William our Indian 
Empire and our Australian and African colonies did 
not exist. The English people felt sufficient unto 
themselves, and their country produced almost all 
that they needed. The French were then the nation 
that was working most ardently to attain supremacy 
as a colonial Power. Their enterprise was active in 
Asia, and they had already acquired Canada. Their 
blood was being distributed and their language 
taking root all over the known world. Destiny 
changed all this and reversed the ré/es ; but Béat de 
Muralt did not pretend to be a prophet, and he 
judged the two nations by the development which 
their qualities and characteristics had attained in his 
own time. 


A Steamer to The North American Continent, with 
carry the Rail- its enormous rivers, and lakes which 

way Train. are as expansive as some seas, affords a 
great field for unique and daring engineering enter- 
prises. One of the latest of these enterprises in 
connection with transportation is the building of a 
large steamer for carrying trains of loaded cars across 
Lake Michigan, from the State of Michigan to the 
State of Wisconsin. The steamer is 350 feet long. 
She has a beam of fifty-six feet, and under her housed 
deck there is accommodation for thirty railway cars. 
At the place where the steamer receives the railway 





true this still is! The expres- 
sions quoted are always ready 
to drop from a French tongue. 
Individual thought and action 
are enslaved by usage. What 
is generally done is right, and 
what is not usual must be wrong. 
Béat de Muralt also tells us that 
the Englishman considers “good 
sense” the most necessary of 
qualities, whereas the French- 
man thinks it is “esprit.” The 
greater part of this entertaining 
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old book would have been quite 
as applicable to the two na- 
tions had it been written in 
the Victorian age instead of in the reign of William 
and Mary; but there is one passage which is a 
veritable surprise. It is that in which we find the 
English described as a people easily satisfied, and 
little prone to make great efforts to improve their 
condition ; in short, a nation generally wanting in 
enterprise. This is what we read of our ancestors of 
two hundred years ago: “Few Englishmen go off 
to make their fortune, and it may be said perhaps, 
to the honour of this small number, that not one 
Succeeds. They enjoy what they have, and live 
according to their inclination, and are to be blamed 
only in this, that their tastes are not always of the best.” 


TAKING IN THE CARS, 


train, she is docked stern on, and the cars are shunted 
on to her deck. At the place where the cars are 
again put on the rails, the steamer is docked in a 
similar way. There are several places on the Atlantic 
coast where trains are ferried across harbours, notably 
at Baltimore and New York; but the steamer Péve 
Marquette is believed to be the first vessel ever 
constructed to carry a railway train between decks. 


When one of the great libraries in 
Berlin was moved, a few years ago, into 
a new and larger building, the books 
were carried from the old to the new building by a 
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regiment of soldiers. A less picturesque plan was 
adopted in transferring the 800,000 books in the 
Congressional Library at Washington from the Capitol 
to the magnificent building in which the American 
National Library is now housed. The books were 
carried in boxes, and in each box was placed a ticket, 
indicating the presses and the shelves which the books 
were to occupy in the new building. The plan worked 
well, and the librarians soon had the manuscript 
catalogue used in the old building adapted to the work 
in the new one. A novel departure in public library 
conveniences has been made at the Washington 
Library. Two smoking-rooms have been provided. 
One of them is for members of Congress, and the other 
for the general public using the library. The autumn 
of 1897 may not inaptly be described as a flitting time 


NOTES. 


helped, and within a year or two after the fire the 
library was reopened. It now has an income of 
about 48,o0o/. a year; its annual additions number 
between fifteen and twenty thousand, and it is now 
housed in a building as magnificent as the far-famed 
library of Boston. 


ili For nearly a year past the United 
Docks. States Navy has been without a dry- 
dock in jwhich any of its large battle- 

ships could be repaired. Within recent years three 
dry docks have been built. One of these is at the 
Navy Yard at Brooklyn ; another is at Port Royal, 
South Carolina ; and the third is at Port Orchard, on 
the Californian Coast. At only one of the docks, that 
at Brooklyn, are there engineering workshops, and 
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U.S. MAN-OF-WAR ‘‘ INDIANA” 


of American libraries. The famous library of 
Columbia College, New York, was then moved to its 
beautiful home overlooking the Hudson River, and 
the Chicago Public Library was housed in its new 
building in Dearbourne Park. There are now 225,000 
books in the Chicago Library. The nucleus of this 
great collection may be said to have had its origin in 
England ; for after Chicago’s first library had been 
destroyed in the great fire of 1871, the late Judge 
Hughes, of “Tom Brown’s School Days” fame, 
appealed to the English people in behalf of Chicago. 
Seven thousand books were sent out from England in 
response to this appeal. Twelve hundred of them were 
contributed by Judge Hughes. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge gave contributions, and so did 
many of the English publishers. Germany also 





IN THE HALIFAX DRY-DOCK. 


the other necessary plant for repairing battle-ships, 
and in the early summer of 1897 there occurred a 
break in the piling of the Brooklyn dock, which 
rendered it unavailable. The disaster came _ just 
about the time when three battle-ships were needing 
overhauling, and one of them, the /ndiana, needed 
overhauling so badly that the Navy Department was 
compelled to make application for the use of the 
British dry-dock at Halifax, Nova Scotia. This dock 
is owned by a private company ; but it is subsidised 
by the British Government, by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and also by the City of Halifax ; and the 
British Government has first claim to its use. No 
objection, however, was made to the docking of the 
United States warship, and the /mdiana was in the 
dock at Halifax for a little over a week. 
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A small but significant inroad into 
the democratic simplicity which is tradi- 
tionally supposed to characterise the 
official life at Washington has been made at the White 
House since Mr. McKinley became President. The 
coloured porter who keeps the door of the office of the 
President's Secretary, and, thiough the Secretary, 
guards access to the President, now wears a livery of 
blue adorned with brass buttons, in order that his 
official position may be recognised by people who call 
on the President. Washington has taken the innova- 
tion with good grace, and it has led to the suggestion 
that a becoming uniform should also be worn by the 
attendants in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The door-keepers in both Houses now 
dress in ordinary clothes ; and some of them dress so 
well, and are generally so well appearing, that they 
are often taken by visitors for Congressmen and 


Distinctive 
Dress. 
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Senators, and Congressmen and Senators in their 
turn are frequently mistaken for attendants, and called 
upon by visitors for services which come within 
the duties of those officials. Except for the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and the telegraph messenger 
boys, there is not a single person in distinctive 
dress anywhere about the Capitol, and a visitor 
has usually some difficulty in discovering who is 
who at Washington. The wearing of a badge and 
chain, like those of the attendants of the House of 
Commons at Westminster, would prevent much 
confusion, and save many slight misunderstandings ; 
but when the United States broke away from 
England, they set about making things in many 
respects as different as possible from the Mother 
Country, and they have continued the policy ever 
since in the outward phases of official life at 
Washington 





Varicties. 


Pitlessie, the Fifeshire village near 
which Wilkie was born, resolved to 
have a Diamond Jubilee Wilkie me- 


Memorials of 
Sir David 
Wilkie. 


morial. A sum of about £200 was raised, the Royal 
Scottish Academy being a subscriber ; and the memorial 
is to consist of an old church, fitted up as a hall, to bear 
the name of the artist. It does not seem to be generally 
known that there are two memorials of the artist in the 
most appropriate place they could be in—namely, the 


little ivy-covered parish church of Cults. One is a 
clock, with these words: “The gift of Miss Helen 
Wilkie, of London, as a memorial of Sir David 
Wilkie, R.A., her brother, and of her own regard for 
her native parish of Cults, January 1, 1843. ‘ Redeem 
the time.” The other is a white marble tablet, with 
a medallion of the painter by Joseph, thus inscribed : 
“Sacred to the Memory of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
Principal Painter in Ordinary in England and Limner 
for Scotland to King George Iv, King William Iv, and 
Queen Victoria. Born at Cults, November 18, 1785 ; 
died June 1, 1841 ; buried at sea, off Cape Trafalgar. 
As the painter of domestic scenes his works were the 
ornament alike of the palace and the cottage. Through 
life he was animated and guided by those sacred 
principles to which he had often listened, when a boy, 
in this place, from a father’s lips. In order to acquire 
the accurate means of illustrating by his art the history 
of our Saviour, he departed for the Holy Land, and 
died on the homeward voyage. This tablet is erected 
by his affectionate sister in 1844. The artist was 
eight when the present church was built, the manse 
being built two years after the church.” Another 
interesting memorial in the church is a white marble 
tablet, erected by the painter to the memory of his 


parents, with their medallion, by Chantrey, and this 
inscription, said to be by Sir Walter Scott: “In 
memory of the Reverend David Wilkie, thirty-eight 
years minister of the parish of Cults, who was born 
at Ratho Byres, in Mid Lothian, and completed his 
studies in mathematics and divinity at the University 
of St. Andrews. While distinguished among his 
brethren by his labours in reducing to a theory of 
calculation the contingencies of human life, and by his 
researches in expounding the mysteries of prophecy, 
he was venerated amongst his people for his sympathy 
with their temporal vicissitudes and his zeal in minis- 
tering to their spiritual wants. He died in 1812, in the 
74th year of his age, and was interred at the east end 
of this church, which was rebuilt during his incum- 
bency. Also to Isabel Lister, the affectionate partner 
of his cares, who survived him in widowhood and 
removed to Kensington, where the same honour and 
regard were paid her in a land of strangers that she 
had in this place merited and received as the companion 
of her revered husband. She died in 1824, in the 61st 
year of her age.” There is alsoa tablet tothe memory 
of a brother, Captain John Wilkie, of the 45th Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, his wife, and two sons. Miss 
Hardie, a cousin of the painter, resides at Pitlessie. 
Her mother, the painter’s aunt, was only eleven years 
his senior. Miss Hardie remembers seeing her 
illustrious cousin the last time he was revisiting the 
scenes of his youth, and he reminded her, she says, of 
a country gentleman. She treasures a miniature on 
ivory of her mother painted by him on his first visit 
home from London, and an engraving of the “ Penny 
Wedding” presented by him to her mother. 
JOHN A. BLACK. 
10 
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Taking up four papers of the same 
The Develop- date which lay on the club table— 
a aie Field” “The Sporting and 
Dramatic News,” “ The Illustrated London News,” 
and the “Times,” I see in each, conspicuous, the 
familiar square diagram to which the eye of a chess 
player naturally turns. 

In the three weeklies the chess column is quite an 
ancient institution. I can remember it in one at 
least for thirty years; but in the “Times” it is a 
modern innovation. Nor is the “ Times ” the only daily 
paper which sacrifices to “Caissa.” “The Standard,” 
‘The Morning,” “The Morning Post,” and many 
provincial papers have also yielded to her charms ; 
and her magic squares appear in many a colonial and 
foreign sheet ; while Germany and most other parts 
of Europe own her sway. 

One circumstance is particularly noticeable. The 
problems in vogue now are not the lengthy affairs 
which our ancestors loved, but are chiefly in two 
moves each, only a few being in three. Of those in 
the papers just named four problems were in two 
moves, and one in three. The two in the “Times ” 
were each in two, and by the same composer, 
“Samuel Loyd,” an old American hand. The others 
were by comparatively new men; and it may be 
noted that two of them were by the same composer, 
Mr. Burnard. 

No doubt the Berlin tourney recently concluded 
has given an extra impetus to the game just now, but 
the growth of public interest has been continuous, and 
ever increasing, for the last twenty years ; and the 


space devoted to records of games in this and similar 
competitions is far greater than ever before. 

One of the chief features of interest in the Berlin 
tourney is the victory of youths—Charousek and 


Walbrodt being quite young men. It must be noted, 
however, that the veteran Blackburn (with whom I 
well remember playing about twenty-eight years ago) 
has secured a very good place, while another English 
veteran (Burn, of Liverpool) is also honourably 
situated. 

It seems to me that the way in which sucha serious 
and “slow” game has held its own, and even 
improved its position, is a proof that we are not such 
reckless progressives in this nineteenth century as 
some would wish.us to believe.—J. P. T. 


This question has once more come to 
the front. In a recent number of the 
“Atheneum” an anonymous letter 
appeared claiming the authorship for Charles 1, as 
has often been done. The editor of the “ Athenzeum” 
inserted the letter, but added the statement that the 
question was settled and could not be re-opened : 
Bishop Gauden wrote the book, and not King Charles I. 
In 1889, Mr. Edward Scott (now the chief keeper of 
manuscripts in the British Museum) advocated the 
royal authorship, and this was followed by two articles 
in the “ Atheneum” proving beyond all doubt that 
the book was written by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of 
Exeter. The following facts are worthy of record. 
Dr. Walker, the Bishop’s chaplain, thus wrote ;: “ When 


Eicon Basilike : 
who was the 
author? 


VARIETIES. 


Dr. Gauden showed me the heads of the designed 
chapters, I asked him, was he satisfied himself so to 
impose on the world? His answer was, ‘ Look at the 
title, ’tis “he portraiture, and none draws his own 
picture’ He told me that the Duke of York 
(James 11) knew he wrote it, and owned to him that it 
was a seasonable and good service.” 

There wasa copy of the Eicon Basilike sold at the 
dispersion of the Anglesey library (the year of the sale 
some reader may remember) in which was written 
this note: “I showed to King Charles II and the 
Duke of York in the House during the last Session of 
Parliament, 1675, the written copy of this book, wherein 
was the late King Charles the First’s own hand. They 
did assure me that it was not the said King’s com- 
piling, but made by Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter ; 
which I here insert for the undeceiving others in this 
point, by attesting so much under my hand.— 
ANGLESEY.” 

The copy sold at the sale of the late Lord Anglesey’s 
library was bought for or by the late Duke of 
Wellington, probably as a memorial of his old com- 
rade in arms. Can anyone inform us whether this 
copy of the Eicon Basilike is at Strathfieldsaye, or 
Apsley House, or where? 


The sun riseson the first day at 
7h. 46m. in the morning, and sets at 
3h. 52m. in the afternoon ; on the 11th he 
rises at 7h. 59m. and sets at 3h. 49m. ; on the 21st he 
rises at 8h. 6m. and sets at 3h. 51m. The latter day 
is that of the winter solstice, the Sun being vertical 
over the tropic of Capricorn about 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Moon enters her First Quarter at 
3h. 15m. on the morning of the 1st ; becomes Full at 
4h. 54m. on that of the 9th ; enters her Last Quarter at 
4h. 22m. on that of the 17th ; becomes New at 7h. 55m. 
on the evening of the 23rd; and enters her First 
Quarter again at 7h. 27m. on the evening of the 3oth. 
She will be in apogee or farthest from the Earth about 
one hour before noon on the 8th, and in perigee, or 
nearest us, about 3 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd, 
on which day specially high tides may be looked for. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern elon- 
gation from the Sun on the 2oth, and visible in the 
evening for a brief interval after sunset during a few 
days before and after that date. Venus is a morning 
star, passing early in the month from Libra into 
Scorpio, and about five degrees due north of Antares 
(the large red star in the latter constellation) on the 
14th ; she will be in conjunction with Mars on the 
30th, rising about forty minutes before the sun, when 
though her brilliancy may make her visible until some 
time after sunrise, her fainter neighbour will be imper- 
ceptible. Jupiter is in the western part of Virgo, and 
a conspicuous object in the early morning ; by the 
end of the month he will rise a little before midnight. 
Saturn will become visible before sunrise about the 
middle of the month, in the constellation Scorpio, not 
far from the star Antares ; he will be near Venus on 
the 13th, after their conjunction on the previous 
evening.—W. T. LYNN. 


Astronomical 
Notes for 
December. 





Che Fireside Club. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I. SCOTT ACROSTIC, 


1. “J am of every country in broad Scotland, and a 
wee bit of England to the boot. But yet 7 am, in 
some sense, of this country; for / was born within 
hearing of the Solway. Will Z give your honour a 
touch of the bread-winner ?” 

2. “Alas !” he said, looking at——— with compassion, 
“that so dull a spirit should be lodged in so goodly 
a form. Alas! that such an enterprise as the re- 
generation of England should turn on a hinge so 
imperfect.” 

3. “ Zhou arta devil . . . but ¢dow hast the mastery 
for the present— I follow thee.” 

4. “Hither are you come, either in fatal anger, or in 
still more fatal love.” 

5. “Nature has given Aim a mouthful of common 
sense, and the priest has added a bushelful of learning.” 

6. “What! is it indeed my ‘vara avis; my black 
swan, my phanix of companions in a post-chaise ?” 

7. “ Why, what has come over you, you silly girl?” 
he said. “ Why, you look like an officer's wife when 
she opens the news-letter after an action, and expects 
to see her husband among the killed and wounded.” 

8. “On the light from the sashed door of the house 
being observed, a hallo from ¢he vessel of ‘ Ware hawk ! 
Douse the glim !’ alarmed those who were on shore, 
and the lights instantly disappeared.” 


WHOLE. “I bring you an adopted son of Ivor.” 


Find the names indicated, and give chapter and book 
for the quotations. A prise of HALF-A-GUINEA will 
be awarded for the best answer describing the whole, 
either in one sentence of prose, or in verse, using any 
of the metres found in Scott's poetry. 


Il. PRIZE SELECTIONS. 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS will be given for the 
best set of three brief quotations from poetry, about 
February. These should aim, when taken together, at 
Siving a picture of the month. 


III. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTICS. 


SECOND OF FIVE. 


(For full particulars of competition, see last month.) 


1. “ He that’s coming 
Must be provided ; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch.” 
2. “J do not like the tower of any place.” 


3. “The fairest hand I ever touched, O beauty, 
Till now I never knew /hee.” 

4. “Here on my knees / beg mortality, 
Rather than life preserved with infamy.” 

5. “ And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story.” 


WHOLE. 


“ Misery's love, 
O, come to me!” 


Find Act and Scene of each quotation, and the 
initials of names indicated by italics. Send in by the 
20th of the month, or at close of the series, when a prize 
of Two GUINEAS will be awarded to the solver of all 
five acrostics. 


RULES.—/. Write very clearly, on one side; sign 
with name and address. Write FIRESIDE CLUB out- 
side all letters. 

II. Editors decisions are final, and private corre- 
spondence is impossible. Competitions I. and //. must, 
and III. may, be sent in by the 20th of the month. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


WHOLESOME SIMPLICITY. 


Our Fireside Club has taken up warmly as the subject 
of a Calendar of Reading, the visiting list of our 
Silent Friends which was given last October. The 
other night, as we sat reading with the punctual ardour 
of the newly converted, each with his or her book of 
the week in hand, Mr. and Mrs. Brown came in. It 
was with a little secret reluctance, perhaps, that we 
left our silent companions to talk to the Browns ; but 
our chagrin soon evaporated, for it appeared they had 
been visiting mutual friends in our own old country 
neighbourhood, and had quite a budget of news to 
unfold. We heard with interest who had married, 
who had died, who had left school, who had gone 
abroad. We asked, with the tender sentiment of the 
country-born Londoner, whether the old elm was still 
standing, was there a good show of holly-berries this 
winter, and had there been any skating on the old 
quarry-pond ? 

While her husband was discursively answering these 
queries Mrs. Brown broke in, in a lively fashion : 

“ You've no idea,” she exclaimed, “how nice Brook- 
lanes has become ; it isn’t a bit like the same place.” 

Some of us thought it was always a nice place, and 
said so. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Brown, “as a place it was 
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always delightful; but the society—don’t you re- 
member how cliquey and full of airs people used to 
be? How, when we wanted to get up a reading club, 
the De Smiths wouldn’t include those clever old Miss 
Barretts because they weren’t ‘county,’ and what a 
bother it was giving a dinner-party because one was 
expected to do it in such style?” 

“Yes, and the Connington girls,” declared one of 
the lady members of the Fireside Club; “after they 
came, all our pleasant friendly tennis-parties seemed 
to freeze up into stiff garden-parties, with a buffet 
arrangement and smart maids pouring out bad tea, 
instead of mother and the dear old shabby wicker 
table, with cups collected from all over the house, and 
the boys looking after everyone.” 

“ Brooklanes certainly did become rather too grand 
for comfort before we left,” remarked another thought- 
fully. 

“Well, it has grown homely and comfortable again, 
you'll be glad to hear.” 

We asked how the change had come about. It 
was chiefly owing to the fashions set by a family of 
Blunts, she told us, who had come to Brooklanes 
less than a year ago. Till then the eight or nine 
families forming the society of the parish had lived at 
a tip-top height of emulation, on which only by dint of 
smartness could you keep your footing. On _ this 
scene arrived Mr. and Mrs. Blunt, and frankly took 
the lowest place. When they returned the hospitality 
of their neighbours, the Conningtons and De Smiths 
were alike shocked to find that the dinner neither 
began with clear soup nor ended with hothouse fruit. 
Everything was obviously home-made and “quite 
ordinary.” Mrs. Blunt took no trouble to conceal the 
fact that they dined early every day, and only adopted 
a late hour on this occasion to suit their guests’ con- 
venience. 

“So unfashionable,” “not the least smart,” “she 
might have made an effort,” were the first comments ; 
but by degrees Brooklanes society found itself attracted 
to the Blunts in spite of their simple ways. Their 
books, their music, their ideas, their pursuits, were all 
worth sharing ; and though the Blunts’ drawing-room 
was ridiculously furnished, and had some very common- 
looking rocking-chairs in it, and the mantelpiece 
wasn’t draped; though they “did without” frilled 
curtains and embroidered chair-backs, had no Eastern 
rugs on their floors, and no mezzotints on the walls ; 
although they were homely people, patronisingly de- 
scribed as unpretentious by the De Smiths and 
Conningtons alike,—it was a fact that their unpreten- 
tious kindliness did much to relax the strain of social 
emulation in the neighbourhood. People at_ first 
enjoyed being made to feel themselves smart by 
contrast with the new-comers ; then they came to 
entertain less showily, from a kindly wish not to make 
the Blunts feel utterly outdone ; lastly, they asked 
themselves what was, after all, the use of sach elaborate 
fuss and ceremony ; why not have things quite simple, 
as the Blunts had? 


THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 


“ And so,” remarked Mr. Brown, “simplicity is the 
fashion in Brooklanes. Nobody dreams of calling 
the station fly their carriage, nor dinner, lunch, any 
more.” 

“ Nora maid-of-all-work, ‘the servants,’ ” added his 
wife. 

“And is cornflour-shape written in the ménus, 
instead of blanc-mange?” inquired a member of the 
Club mischievously. 

“T] called to return a magazine to Mr. Blunt before 7 
I came away,” said Mr. Brown, as he and his wife 
rose to go. “I found De Smith at supper with them 
in an old tweed coat, and Daisy Connington and her 
brother looked in, with a message from Miss Barrett 
about lunch for a skating party at the Quarry. What 
do you say to that?” 

“Wonders will never cease!” cried the Fireside 
Club in chorus. 


NEW COMPETITION. 


NOTE.—The Editor invites any readers of the Fire- 
side Club to contribute short paragraphs (averaging 150 
words) for insertion, under the heading of Tea-Table 
Topics. These must be original, and signed with 
surname or initials. Only the best sent in will be 
printed. The column is open to a wide variety of 
interests, and a prize of Five Shillings will be awarded 
for the best paragraph each month, with the object of 
inducing all members of our Fireside Club to compete. 
Write “ Fireside Club” outside envelope. 


CHESS PROBLEM. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 


BLACK. 
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5 + 4=9 pieces. 
Mate in four moves. 








